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asked in the House of Commons about the hydrogen 
bomb tests now proceeding in the Pacific, questions 
which are to be debated more fully next week, fall 
into four main categories. Can the dangers attendant upon these 
tests be eliminated ? Can the tests themselves be stopped ? 
Can a meeting of the Great Powers be held, with the object 
of controlling or eliminating atomic and thermo-nuclear 
weapons ? Can more information on this whole subject be 
made available by the United States Government? The 
answers are, that the element of danger can be made negligible 
by extending the ‘warning area’ within which the tests 
take place; that the tests can be stopped at any time, but are 
unlikely to cease so long as Russia, with its own atomic 
weapons, continues its present foreign policy; that a Great 
Power meeting can be held if the Russians agree; and that 
more information should be obtained from America, and quite 
possibly will be obtained, if the United States Government can 

be assured that it will not be misused. 
There is a great deal to be said for tackling the outstanding 
§ issues by means of this plain process of question and answer, 
) if only to rid discussion of those emotional overtones which 
always creep into it when politicians wake up—as they do 
from time to time— to the horror that has been with us now 

| for nearly ten years. 





In the last analysis the control of atomic 
What is more, it is not quite 
Prime Minister’s ques- 


Weapons is a practical matter. 
such a difficult matter as some of the 
tioners on Tuesday made it out to be. Atomic tests are not 
uncontrollable (Mr. Warbey said they were); an international 
conference is not out of the question; and more information 
can be obtained from America, and possibly obtained quite 
} quickly if British Members of Parliament would refrain from 
| regarding that information as something to be taken down and 
But the hydrogen bomb 


HE objects of the many questions which have been 
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used in evidence against Americans. 
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cannot be un-invented. All the solemn speeches in the world 
cannot make any difference to a problem which every thinking 
citizen already knows is very serious. 

The Prime Minister has repeatedly said that he gives more 
concentrated attention to this than to any other single problem. 
rhat should carry some reassurance. It is not suggestion that 
“leave it to Winston ” is a good slogan. But it is worth remem- 
bering that the Prime Minister has much wisdom, much 
experience of atomic questions, a persistent faith in Great 
Power meetings, and a very high reputation among Americans. 
In all matters concerning atomic weapons, he has made right 
judgements and right decisions more often than anyone else 
in the House of Commons. On Tuesday he almost begged 
the House not to drive him into wrong courses, vis-d-vis the 
Americans. It is very much to be hoped that he will stick to 
his chosen course of patient and friendly relations with the 
United States, the dominant Power in the atomic field, and 
not be driven from it by a storm of loose talk. 


Beyond Indo-China 


While the French and Viet-Nam forces slog it out against 
their Viet-Minh besiegers at Dien Bien Phu, the wider implica- 
tions of this local struggle are at last beginning to be examined 
in a purposeful manner. The words of President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Dulles on the subject of Indo-China are still the subject 
of a search for exact meanings, but they are certainly not 
defeatist words. It is most unlikely that Indo-China either 
would be or could be abandoned to the Communists even if 
the very gallant defenders of Dien Bien Phu were crushed in 
the end. Mr. Dulles has now said that a break in the present 
dam holding back Communism in South-East Asia would have 
to be met by “united action.” It is hard to see how the 
French Government, despite the constant rumours of its strong 
desire for a negotiated peace and despite its reserve towards 
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Mr. Dulles’s speech in New York on Monday, could refuse 
to play its part in such action. In any case, the dam may not 
break, and one obvious purpose of the recent stronger state- 
ments of the United States Government is to ensure that the 
full weight of China is not thrown in on the Viet-Minh side. 
If that purpose is to be achieved then, despite all the risks 
involved (and the American Administration has shown, by 
its very caution, that it sees those risks clearly) it will be 
necessary to look beyond the mountains, jungles and paddy- 
fields of Indo-China itself. If the phrase “ instant retaliation, 
by means and at places of our own choosing ” is to be applied 
in this context it could just conceivably refer to an attack on 
the besiegers of Dien Bien Phu, but it could hardly apply any- 
where else inside Indo-China, where the concentrations of force 
which could provide the target for really telling retaliation 
simply could not be found. It seems most likely that the 
combat at Dien Bien Phu will have to be fought out without 
outside interference, by either Chinese or Americans. If it 
can be so fought out, then the restraint shown by the great 
Powers concerned will stand them in good stead in Geneva 
and throughout the Far East. But if Chinese intervention 
becomes more open and more powerful than it is now, then 
the United States Government will have to implement all its 
recent ambiguous but still forceful words—or eat them. The 
Peking Government still apparently has some hope that the 
Americans are bluffing. But bluff is not a popular game with 
Americans, The Chinese can only prevent further Western 
intervention in Indo-China by getting out of it themselves. 


See-Saw in Egypt 

The Egyptian see-saw has come down for the moment on 
the side of Colonel Nasser and military dictatorship, leaving 
President Neguib and his proposals for a return to parlia- 
mentary government rather giddily in the air. The trade unions, 
who supported Colonel Nasser and his military friends, have 
called off the strikes which almost brought the country to a 
standstill; the old party politicians are coming somewhat un- 
certainly out of their holes; and troops are moving into Cairo, 
ostensibly to maintain order. There is perhaps a little comfort 
in this last piece of news; for it was only the military who 
were able to put a stop to the 1952 riots, and for a few moments 
during last week-end it looked as if another outbreak of blood- 
shed and terror was possible—with foreigners again the victims 
since there is no other obvious scapegoat. But with the cavalry 
corps taking the side of President Neguib, and other army 
elements tending to support Colonel Nasser, the mere presence 
of troops in the capital is not in itself a guarantee of peace. 
In fact, there is still no guarantee whatsoever of peace in 
Egypt, and there could not be one even if the quarrelling 
elements within the Government were to reach a stable settle- 
ment among themselves. The problem of poverty remains, and 
so do the British forces in the Canal Zone which all parties 
agree to treat as the root of all Egyptian evils. Even the wish 
of the British Government to withdraw the troops from the 
Canal and to complete the transfer of power in the Sudan is 
blunted by the depressing demonstration during the past week 
that the military revolution has provided neither the substance 
nor the shadow of stability 


EDC in the Doldrums 


The latest Russian attempt to divert the West from its plans 
for rearming Germany comes, unfortunately, at a time when 
relations between France and Germany ate worse than usual. In 
Germany, suspicion reached a new height when the French 
High Commissioner wanted to postpone allied approval for 
the amendments to the German constitution which would make 
rearmament possible. No sooner had this been settled, than 
the American High Commissioner, Mr. Conant (provoked 

resumably, by the Russian promise of ‘sovereignty’ to 

ast Germany) announced that West Germany would be given 
her sovereignty soon, even if France and Italy failed to ratify 
the European Army Treaties. (Hitherto, the two things have 
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been linked.) In France, the date for an Assembly debate hag 
now receded beyond the Geneva Conference, so that there 
will be nothing, at that meeting, to prevent the French from 
having their arm twisted, if the Communists try to link ag 
Indo-Chinese settlement with the abandonment of EDC. It now 
looks as though M. Laniel is reluctant to agree on any date 
until all three of the conditions which the Assembly laid down 
last year have been fulfilled. These were: American 
guarantees to the European Community, closer British 
participation in it, and a Franco-German agreement on the 
Saar. Negotiations are in progress to meet the first two, which 
Lord Salisbury is confident will be satisfactory. If they ar 
not, the British Government will have much on its conscience. 
The Saar is to be discussed again, soon, by M. Bidault and 
Dr. Adenauer, but the gulf that at present divides them jg 
wider than either of them can span. Germany wants gradual 
progress towards a common market; France cannot contem. 
plate opening a chink in her protective walls. In all these 
‘maneuvres, the French are hobbled by two basic difficulties, 
The first is that powerful people inside the French administra. 
tion, of whom Marshal Juin was only one and one of the more 
easily removable, are bent on sabotaging the EDC. The second 
is that if M. Laniel’s coalition falls on this issue, there is not 
another one in sight to take its place. 


A Dangerous Frontier 


The situation along the Isracl-Jordan frontier is highly 
dangerous. An explosion there will not only set the Middle 
East on fire, it will rock the Western Alliance. Britain, France 
and America are joint guarantors of the armistice frontiers; 
but in addition, under a separate treaty, Britain stands com 
mitted to fight on Jordan’s side in the event of a war provoked 
by Israel. Yet the United States, even under a Republican 
Administration, would find it very difficult to avoid passive 
support for the Israelis. Since Israel withdrew from the Mixed 
Armistice Commission last week, some Israelis have killed nine 
Jordanians in an attack on Nahaleen. The Commission has 
condemned Israel for the attack, but Jordan is to raise the 
matter in the Security Council and has demanded that the 
United States cut off aid to Israel. Thus on both sides, the 
machinery which has kept the armistice in being has broken 
down. In the last few months, there is no doubt that the 
Jews have contributed more to this state of affairs than the 
Arabs. Mr. Sharett has dismissed the latest incident as a 
“local reaction.” What he says is probably true in the sense 
that it was not planned or intended by him; but it is no secret 
that there are Israelis in government and military circles, 
mostly disciples of the militant ex-Prime Minister Ben Gurion, 
who do plan some incidents in the belief that only by a show 
of force will it be possible to make the Arabs implement the 
many clauses of the armistice agreement which they have 
stubbornly and flagrantly flouted. On the other hand the 
Great Powers themselves are partly responsible for the situa- 
tion. The Israel-Jordan frontier was always nonsensical— 
strategically and topographically. If they wanted it to be 
maintained in peace, Britain and the United States should have 
made both sides believe them; they should have compelled 
them to re-draw the frontier in terms that made more sense 
and they should have been prepared to enforce those terms. 
If there is to be no war, this is what they must now do 


Headache in Honduras 


The enquiry by Sir Reginald Sharpe Q.C. into the connec- 
tion between the crypto-Communist Government of Guatemala 
and the People’s United Party (PUP) in British Honduras has 
now produced the expected result. In spite of the fact that 
one or two charges were not considered to be proved, there is 
no longer any doubt that the PUP is financed and directed 
from Guatemala, largely through the agency of the Guatemalan 
consul in Belize (the capital of British Honduras). What is 
not so clear is what happens now. Presumably the elections 
under the new constitution (which were due to take place 
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shortly) will be postponed. When Mr. George Price, secretary 
of the PUP, left the Belize court-room where the enquiry into 
his activities had been taking place, he was cheered by a large 
crowd and carried shoulder-high round Battlefield Square 
while a band played appropriate music. There is, therefore, 
some reason to suppose that the voters of British Honduras 
will be uninfluenced by Sir Reginald’s disclosures and will 
return the PUP to power if they get a chance. However 
rickety the present Guatemalan regime may be, its nuisance 
yalue should not be underrated, particularly in view of Latin 
American sensitivity about European colonies on the American 
continent. As usual in backward countries the local Com- 
munist Party has got away to a flying start; the only remedies 
are the long-term ones of economic development and the 
encouragement of other political attitudes, though whether these 
remedies can or will be applied in this case is doubtful. 


The Economy and the Budget 


The Economic Survey 1954 shows that the past year has been 
one of reasonable progress for Britain. Overseas trade and 
home production both showed a healthy trend. The main weak 
spot was the insufficiency of capital expenditure by private 
industry. It is, therefore, clearly desirable that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the Budget which he opens next Tuesday, 
should try to find a way to encourage productive investment. 
To do that he will need both financial ingenuity and political 
courage. He will need to give some kind of tax relief to industry 
and, unless he is very clever indeed, he will have to do it without 
at the same time giving much relief to consumers. This of 
course, leads straight to the kind of Budget situation which 
the Opposition loves and will always do its best to exploit. 
The situation is particularly delicate in that it is very difficult 
to hit on the kind of device which will encourage businesses 
to invest more of their resources while at the same time making 
it difficult for them to distribute more in profits. It is true that 
this effect may be produced through the coming into full 
operation of reliefs given to industry in the last two Budgets, 
but hardly in sufficient degree to cure the present chronic 
investment shortage. The hard fact is that the Budgetary 
instrument is not sharp enough to force industry into the way 
which the Chancellor knows it ought to follow; and in any case 
Mr. Butler’s success has largely resulted from his willingness 
to give industry more freedom, not to subject it to closer 
direction. Freedom for industry is also the sort of concept 
with which the Opposition likes to make political play 
particularly when industry is not pursuing the path of invest- 
ment as firmly as the health of the country requires. 


Zebras and Gobbledygook 


No one outside the Ministry of Transport is likely to imagine 
that the new pedestrian crossing regulations, which come into 
force on July Ist, can be anything but a very minor contribu- 
tion—if a contribution at all—to road safety. It may satisfy 
the official mind that all the yellow globes at the mouths of the 
crossings must now be illuminated and flashing (but those on 
Street refuges still need not be) and that the ‘ no-man’s-land ’ 
now to be laid down at the approach to a crossing, in 
which vehicles may not park, will at least let the pedestrian 
and the motorist get a view of each other. But the pedestrian, 
looking to cross a busy road in safety, will still need to search 
for a crossing (possibly passing en route over several unmarked 
road junctions at his peril), and, having found it, to decide 
Its type (light-controlled, police-controlled, police-deserted, or 
uncontrolled), and then either wait to be signalled across or 
look for a ‘usable’ gap in the traffic. The motorist, for 
his part, will still need to make a quick tactical appreciation 
of the situation as he approaches each crossing, and scan the 
Pavement to assess the psychology and intentions of any 
loiterers (meanwhile taking his attention off the traffic around 
him). There is a point where education in road safety and 
minor administrative adjustments are no longer an effective 
check to a rising accident rate. Gadgets and Gobbledygook 
will not save lives. <a 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


VENTS last week-end and at the beginning of the Par- 
liamentary week tended to heighten interest in the state- 
ment on the hydrogen bomb that Sir Winston made on 

Tuesday. There was the visit of Mr. Stassen, Lord Cherwell 
and the American Ambassador to Chequers on Sunday, and 
news of the dropping of a second bomb on Monday. Before 
the Prime Minister rose to speak on Tuesday, the Economic 
Survey for 1954 was published—-an event that in quiet times 
causes at least a political ripple. This week Members scarcely 
remembered to ask for it. And then there was that agonising 
race against time during question-hour. Of course, no real 
danger existed that Sir Winston would not be able to make 
his statement, but the House cannot help wondering whether 
the Prime Minister’s questions will be reached. On Tuesday, 
Mr. Arthur Lewis was so busy bullying Mr. Head that it 
seemed as though we should never get to Sir Winston. But 
we did. Even so, the first two questions were off target. Sir 
Winston was first asked if he would dismiss the Postmaster- 
General, and next if he would make the Queen’s return a day 
of public thanksgiving. At last the bomb seemed to have been 
reached, but Sir Winston said he would make a statement at 
the end of question-time, and Members had to be patient for 
a few minutes longer while lesser matters were dealt with. 
- * * a 

Apart altogether from differing views about the bomb, the 
exchanges on Tuesday made Labour back-benchers exas- 
perated. Privy Councillors on the Opposition side kept getting 
up to ask questions—Mr. Attlee, Mr. Shinwell, Mr. Noel-Baker, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Strachey, Mr. John Dugdale, Mr. 
Bevan—and took almost all the time. In such circumstances 
the Speaker is bound by the convention that gives precedence 
to Privy Councillors, with the result that very few back- 
benchers got a word in although they had tabled most of the 
questions. The general effect of all the Labour comments on 
Sir Winston’s statements was one of excited confusion. In 
the Lords, where Lord Salisbury repeated Sir Winston’s state- 
ment, the effect was naturally different. The Leader of the 
Opposition, Lord Jowitt, made two points: that rearmament 
and the lack of confidence among nations were chasing each 
other in a vicious circle, and that international law made it 
difficult to warn shipping off the danger area of the bombing 
tests. The Liberal leader, Lord Samuel, thought the country 
should be grateful to the Americans for not leaving to Britain 
the main burden of “these further experiments “~~ -and for not 
leaving such experiments solely in the hands of the Soviet 
Government. But more will be heard about the bomb in the 
House of Commons next week. Sir Winston is to open a 
debate upon it on Monday 

* * * . 

Parliament has of course dealt dutifully with other business 
this week. The Commons spent Wednesday and Thursday on 
the report stage of Housing Repairs and Rents, with debates 
limited by a guillotine motion. The Commonwealth has con- 
cerned both Houses. On Wednesday the Lords debated the 
Sydney conference of Commonwealth Finance Ministers, and 
on Friday Mr. Alport asked the Commons to agree that the 
time had come for a rearrangement of the functions of the 
Colonial and Commonwealth Relations Offices. The Lords 
re-opened (and finished) the committee stage of the National 
Gallery and Tate Gallery Bill on Tuesday. By comparison 
with the storms of controversy which the Tate Gallery has 
raised outside, the Parliamentary process was quite placid. It 
was fascinating to hear Lord Selkirk express the argument 
about the proportion of British to foreign pictures shown at the 
Tate in terms of linear feet. On March 6th, 4,000 feet were 
occupied by British pictures and 820 feet by foreign. Lord 
Home also soothed their lordships by promising that the 
wearing of the skean-dhu, as distinct from the brandishing of 
it in a manner indicating intent to strike, would not be pro- 
scribed. Lord Saltoun had reminded him of the dismal con- 


sequences of proscription in 1745. ae 












INCE 1947, exports to Communist countries from NATO 
countries, Western Germany and Japan, have been subject 
to detailed controls. In 1950, the United States followed 

this up by passing the Battle Act, under which all countries 
feceiving American aid were liable to lose it, if their trade 
with the Communists did not conform to these controls. On 
February 25th, 1954, Sir Winston Churchill told the House of 
Commons that “a substantial relaxation of the regulations 
... would undoubtedly be beneficial,” and thus gave a powerful 
shot in the arm to a controversy which has disturbed Anglo- 
American relations, on and off, for seven years. The immediate 
result was the visit of Mr. Harold Stassen, Director of the 
US Foreign Aid Administration, to Chequers last week-end 
With instructions from Mr. Dulles to ‘ moderate’ the British 
demands. How far he has succeded in moderating the British 
demands, or rather the British Prime Minister, and how far 
he was authorised to meet them and him, will not be known 
for some weeks. He has agreed in principle, with Britain and 
France, that the present controls shall be ‘refined,’ but the 
degree of refinement (which is the important part) has yet to 
be worked out. 

For some reason, East-West trade is a subject that creates 
more confusion in the public and the private mind than almost 
any other issue in the cold war. It is a subject that provokes 
Senator McCarthy to his most apoplectic attacks (every East- 
West merchant is a traitorous rat) and that provokes the 
Bevanites to their worst effusions (every East-West merchant 
{fs a dove of peace). That the issue has been quiescent for so 
long, is due to one thing and one thing only: Russia and her 
satellites have not wanted to conduct mych trade with the 
West, so the West has not been obliged to decide how much 
trade it wants to conduct with Russia. Now Russia does want 
to trade. She has invited British business men to Moscow; she 
has negotiated contracts with them for something like £50 
millions, as a start; she is touting new trade agreements round 
Europe, on comparatively favourable terms; she is instilling 
into anybody who wishes to listen the idea that trade is the 
way to peace. So that the West now has to decide how much 
trade it wants with Russia—and by Russia, in this context it 
must mean all those countries who belong to the Communist 
economic system. 

A mere reading ef the speeches made on both sides of the 
House of Commons last week, might suggest that the answer 
was easy. Russia has undergone a change of heart—has not 
the Prime Minister said so? Russia now wants to trade with 
us; Our merchants want to trade with Russia. To allow them 
to do so would be good for business and good for international 
relations. The only difficulty is that it may upset the Americans. 
So let us retain just those minimum restrictions that are neces- 
sary to keep the Americans quiet, and go out on our mission 
of prosperity and peace. This, said the politicians, is the brave 
new world. Now those arguments are almost all of them wrong. 
The conclusions—that there should be relaxation in strategic 
controls—are probably right, but for different reasons. 

In the first place, there is still little evidence of any 
spiritual change inside the Kremlin. It was, under Stalin, and 
it is, under Malenkov, hostile in its intentions towards the 
West. If anyone doubts it, let him satisfactorily explain the 
Berlin Conference; let him explain the war in Indo-China; let 
him explain the activities of the Italian Communist Party— 
and all the other Communist parties from British Honduras 
to Malaya. This does not mean that Russia wants a major 
war with the West—indeed, the mass of available evidence 
Indicates that Russia, at this moment, wants nothing of the kind. 
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But it does mean that every Russian move must, for the 
moment, be interpreted by the West as an act of hostility, not as 
an act of peace. Sir Winston wishes it otherwise. He is entitled 
to his wish, but he is not entitled to require others to believe, 
even on his exalted authority, that his wish is coming true. 

Secondly, it would be rash to believe without a great deal 
of additional evidence that trade with Russia will help this 
wish to come true. Trade with the Soviet Union, under Lenin’s 
New Economic Programme, did nothing to bring about a 
better understanding between Communist Russia and the rest 
of Europe during the nineteen twenties. Trade with Hitler's 
Germany in the thirties did nothing to prevent the occupation 
of the Rhineland or the attack on Warsaw. And trade with 
Malenkov’s Russia will not in itself tear out from all Russian 
minds the deep-rooted idea that we are their enemies. 

Thirdly, the West must remember that economic factors 
inside the Communist bloc play an even more important part 
in the balance of power than they do outside the Communist 
bloc. When Russia looks at her enemies, she may see many 
different ways in which they are vulnerable. Their colonies 
can be seduced; their smaller allies can be weakened and 
ultimately detached; their political differences can be inflated, 
But when the West looks at the Communist bloc, it can see 
only a monolith, a monolith that is mainly vulnerable through 
its internal economic difficulties. The great weakness of the 
Communist system is that it has never quite mastered the 
technique of making people work without a material incentive, 
It is this weakness that has shown itself in the current food 
crisis, which has come upon Russia, upon all her satellites, and, 
above all, upon the Chinese. Collectivise the land, and the 
peasant has no incentive to produce; reduce the standard of 
living below a certain point, and the labourer has nothing to 
spend his earnings on. This is why the last Russian budget 
announced a new emphasis on the production of consumer 
goods; this is why there were agricultural reforms in Eastern 
Germany last summer, and it is one of the reasons why Lysenko 
has fallen into disrepute. It is also the reason why the Russians 
are now interested in more trade with the West. They want 
food, and they want consumer goods, faster than they can 
produce them. 

For all these reasons, playing with East-West trade is playing 
with fire. As far as Russia, herself, is concerned, the amount 
of additional trade which may now be possible is only marginal, 
in terms of Western trade as a whole and in terms of Russia's 
needs as a whole. But in the case of the Communist bloc, for 
which Russia is the central supplier, the amounts may be both 
large and important. 

Yet once this has been said, it still has to be admitted that 
East-West trade must go on, and must indeed expand. In 
principle, international trade is a good thing. The old simple 
faith that trade makes everybody richer and stronger is well 
worth a modern re-statement. Trade should only be restricted, 
therefore, if there are good reasons for doing so; if, in other 
words, unrestricted trade is likely to make the other side much 
richer and stronger than it makes you. Now the theory of the 
Strategic lists was to restrict those Western exports which were 
likely to benefit the Russians, who were the buyers, a great deal 
more. than they benefited the Western countries who were 
the sellers. But the distinction between a ‘strategic good’ 
—one that increases Russia’s capacity to wage war—and a 
* non-strategic good "—one that is irrelevant to Russia’s capa- 
city to wage war—has always been largely theoretical. Since 
the weakness of the Communist bloc is now seen to be its need 
for goods in any form, it is doubtful whether there is much to 
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be gained by maintaining the distinction except in extreme 
cases, like jet aircraft and machine tools. The export of 
obsolete tanks may actually do the West less harm than the 
export of copper saucepans. If the West really wanted to 
harm the Communist bloc, it could do so, not by maintaining 
but by extending the existing restrictions on trade. But that 
would amount to an act of economic warfare. If so strong a 
measure had ever been possible, the explosion of the hydrogen 
bombs at Bikini has, paradoxically, made it impossible. The 
unfortunate Mr. Stassen found Sir Winston much more anxious 
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to talk about the Bomb than he was to talk about moderating 
his demands for East-West trade. 

These are the grounds on which there is a case for modifying 
the restrictions on trade with the Communist bloc. They hive 
nothing to do with that woolly and dangerous concepticn. a 
Russian change of heart; they have nothing to do with the 
West’s coming to understand the East through trade. They 
have to do simply with the fact that the Russians want more 
trade, and that, within the limits of what American opinion 
will stand, it probably suits us to give it to them. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OSTAGES, who have not played much part in recent 

wars, may have some importance if there is another 

one. At the very beginning they would not be hostages 
in the technical sense; but you cannot drop an atomic bomb 
on somebody else’s capital without killing a large number of 
people whom you would prefer, if possible, not to kill. You 
may regard your own and your allies’ diplomatic missions as 
expendable; but if you liquidate an entire diplomatic corps 
you will create, among the nations whom its members repre- 
sented, a feeling of prejudice. Capital cities (other than 
Moscow) often contain sizeable colonies of foreigners and are 
apt—especially in the late summer, when wars generally begin 
—to be visited in strength by tourists. To begin a war with 
Lusitanias all round might involve you, before it was over, 
jn unwelcome complications. All these considerations add up, of 
course, to only trivial restraints; but trivial things, which have 
brought so many swords from their scabbards in the past. 
may have some power to keep them sheathed in the future 


Fog Patches in Olympus 

Those who pursue fame must have been saddened by the 
latest Mass Observation experiment, in which 1,000 men and 
women were invited to say what they knew about Sir Edmund 
Hillary, Dr. Kinsey, Senator McCarthy, Mr. Gordon Pirie and 
the late John Reginald Halliday Christie. 820 correctly identi 
fied Christie four months after his trial. Half knew who Dr 
Kinsey is (though one, rather touchingly, believed him to have 
written The Water Babies). One in four was completely floored 
by Sir Edmund Hillary, and some of those who weren't were a 
shade imprecise about the nature of his achievement; “ he was 
in the expedition to the top of that high hill with a black 
man called Sing-Sing,” one lady recalled, perhaps not without 
effort. One can hardly impute arriére-pensée to the citizen who 
thought that Senator McCarthy was “ something to do with an 
ape”; his line of thought—American television, bad taste, 
criticisms in British Press, J. Fred Muggs—is fairly easy to 
follow. Though he was variously described as President of 
the United States, a boxer, a singer and an aircraft designer, 
some kind of extra-sensory perception in our race enabled 
Mass Observation to report that “ McCarthy falls definitely 
and easily into the category of an unpopular character.” 


The Cat and the Bag 

The British, for some reason, are rather good at ruses dé 
guerre, and in the last war the ultimate success of Allied 
strategy owed a surprising amount to the various tricks which 
were practised upon the enemy. The story of some of these 
tricks will never be told, but the attempt to impose, in per- 
petuity, a security ban on all of them was doomed to failure 
In 1950 the Admiralty tried to suppress Operation Heartbreak, 
the short novel which Duff Cooper based on ‘ Operation 
Mincemeat’; since then two full-length, factual accounts of 
this affair, in which a corpse dressed as an officer of the Royal 
Marines was floated ashore on the Spanish coast with its 
pockets full of secret but misleading documents, have appeared 
Without anyone objecting. I have just been reading the proofs 
of ] Was Monty's Double, which Messrs. Ryder and Company 
- to publish in the summer, and in which Mr. M. E. Clifton 
ames tells how he was seconded from the Royal Army Pay 


Corps to impersonate the Field Marshal on a journey to North 
Africa just before D-Day for the beneiit of enemy agents, his 
experiences were for some time classified by the authorities 
as too secret for publication. Ihe truth of the matter is that 
the same limited repertoire of ruses has been used all down 
the ages, and their success has never been prejudiced by the 
fact that they are known to have been used before. The 
faked documents in *‘ Operation Mincemeat * difiered neither in 
their kind nor in their purpose from those in Colonel 
Meinertzhagen’s haversack, with which Alienby fooled Liman 
von Sanders in 1918 


Toning It Down 


Ihe other day a Roman Catholic Bishop, in a “ Lift Up 
Your Hearts” broadcast, suggested that there was religious 
intolerance in Northern Ireland: the Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland protested; the BBC broadcast an apology within a 
matter of hours and later said that the words had been inter- 
polated in the speaker's script without their authority; but the 
Bishop explained that the offending passage had been substi- 
tuted, the evening before, for a reference to the lack of religious 
freedom in Communist countries, which the BBC considered 
too outspoken, and that the BBC did not ask to see the 
alteration. Attempts to edit broadcast talks are always apt to 
lead to trouble, the main difficulty being that the editor’s 
decision is not necessarily final. The speaker though this was 
not what happened the other day—is apt, being human, to 
regard amendments to or excisions from his script as a slur 
on his style or his judgement or on both; and, unless he is a 
very meek person, will often, when the green light goes on in 
the studio, read into the microphone the talk as he originally 
wrote it. But BBC censorship, whether effective or not, is 
generally of a mild and pettifogging variety: as in the case 
of the distinguished soldier who, when invited to the micro- 
phone after a long tour of operational duty in Korea, was told 
that he must not refer to his late foes as “ Chinamen,” since 
this was a derogatory term and calculated to hurt their feelings. 


Post-mortems on Aintree 

There is only one way to eliminate the risk of horses (or their 
riders) being killed in the Grand National, and that is to abolish 
the race. If you shorten the course, the event loses the status 
it has held for more than a century, ceases to be the highest 
test of a steeplechaser and dwindles to the level of the various 
other races which are run, up to a distance of three miles, 
over the same course; and you do not eliminate the risk, which 
exists every time any field rides over any jump. Though you 
might perhaps slightly reduce the risk by sloping the fences 
more, you will not reduce it by lowering them, since horses 
will take them faster and fall, if they do fall, harder. You 
cannot in any case legislate for the weather, which can, by 
making the going bad, increase the hazards by a greater margin 
than any of the other factors involved. It was a tragic accident 
that four horses, out of an unusually small field, should have 
been killed at Aintree last Saturday; but wherever an element 
of danger is present in any sport (as it is in most of ours) 
accidents will happen. To do away with the danger you must 
prohibit the sport. STRIX 
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The Army and the Atom 


By PETER FLEMING 


O what extent should the knowledge that the enemy 
possesses a stockpile of atomic bombs modify the tactical 
training and the equipment of your own land forces ? 
This is a question to which the British Army has suddenly 
decided that it must find the answer; and the answer, though 
it can only be arbitrary and conjectural, is capable of having 
very wide implications. Once you accept the possibility that 
someone may drop an atomic bomb on an industrial city, you 
confront yourself with a lot of extremely awkward problems; 
but their number is limited (though their awkwardness may 
be increased) by certain constant factors. You know, for 
instance, where the industrial city will be when the bomb falls 
on it, and what it will be doing. You cannot alter its shape, 
or the way in which its buildings are constructed and laid 
out; and therefore, when planning its Civil Defence, the num- 
ber of contingencies for which you must try to cater is not 
unlimited. The time, place and scale of the attack must, like 
the weather conditions when it is delivered, remain imponder- 
ables. All are capable of affecting the success of your plan, 
but you can at least make a plan, and stick to it. 

A very different state of affairs arises when you accept the 
possibility that someone may drop an atomic bomb on (say) 
an infantry division. No one can foresee where the division 
will be when this happens, or what it will be doing. But once 
you have admitted that an explosion may take place in the 
air over its heads which—even if it is only the outmoded ‘20 
kilo-ton’ bomb which was dropped on Japan— will destroy 
everyone and everything within a radius of 800 yards and 
which is capable of causing casualties up to three miles away, 
you must give the division some guidance on how to 
minimise the damage it will suffer from this form of attack. 
The question is: what sort of guidance ” 

The first part of the answer is easy. Fifty per cent. of the 
casualties will be caused by heat and 15 per cent. by radio- 
activity. You must therefore increase the capacity of the 
RAMC to deal with casualties of this type, and you must 
provide all units with dosimeters and other gadgets, which tell 
you whether a man has had a lethal dose of gamma rays or 
only a light one (if the latter, he must be made to rest and 
should recover). You must give all ranks clothing which will 
protect them against burns; and you must, of course, explain 
to them what atom bombs can and cannot do and what action 
—if they are not too near “Ground Zero” (the point 
immediately underneath the air-burst) they should take to 
improve their chances of survival. 

After that it gets more difficult. Men immediately outside 
the “ 100 per cent. Killed Line ” are inside the “ 100 per cent. 
Casualty Line.” In this zone they will almost all be killed 
too if they are above ground in the open: but if they are dug 
in and have adequate head-cover over their trenches more than 
half of them will only be wounded. Outside this zone their 
chances are enormously improved if they have some sort of 
cover not only against heat but against blast. which is the 
third of the three lethal agents and is expected to cause 35 per 
cent. of the casualties. Similar considerations apply to the 
division’s guns, vehicles, signals and other equipment. 

Unlike the industrial city, the division represents a target 
whose dimensions, lay-out and vulnerability are not fixed. It 
can theoretically disperse itself over a wide area, and the 
soldiers can dig themselves in and wait for the bomb to drop. 
Since, however, there is no possible means of telling if, let 
alone when, this unwelcome event is going to occur, the 
soldiers are going to have to wait for the bomb twenty-four 
hours out of twenty-four, seven days a week; and while they 
are doing this their influence on the progress of hostilities will 
be negligible, and their military value will steadily decline. 

An infantry division contains, roughly, 18,000 men, with 
several thousand vehicles and several hundred guns; and a 
clever man with a piece of paper could work out an optimum 
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scale of dispersion which, if adopted, would mean that, where. 
ever in relation to the divisional area the atom bomb exploded, 
the division would never suffer more than x per cent. casual. 
ties. But whatever x might be, this scale would impose on 
the division a pattern of deployment in which it could no more 
fight than Hutton could play cricket if he was told that his 
fingers must always be at least four feet away from his toes, 
Even in a Static defensive role, when it should in theory be 
possible for a field formation to achieve a measure of protec. 
tion against atomic attack, the possibilities recede very rapidly 
as soon as you stop drawing diagrams and look at the ground 
that has to be defended. Some bits of that ground have to 
be occupied by infantry in order to deny them to the enemy; 
other bits have to be covered by fire. The divisional artillery 

its field and medium guns out-ranged already, by some 3,000 
yards, by their opposite numbers in the Russian army—hag 
to be far enough forward to bring fire to bear on the enemy 
along the who!e of the divisional front, into which, also, part at 
least of the divisional regiment RAC, with their enormous 
anti-tank guns mounted on tanks, must somewhere be fitted, 
So in practice—even if a division is responsible for a front 
twice as long as the 2-3 miles or so which is the most that, 
in normal country, it hopes to be asked to hold—the situation 
will very seldom arise in which the division can achieve some 
degree of anti-atomic dispersion without jeopardising some 
of its chances of doing what it is there to do, which is to fight 
as well as it knows how. 

Apart from the medical and educational measures men- 
tioned above. there are two ways in which the General Staff 
can—and, I imagine, will-——tackle the problem of making the 
Army partially atom-proof. One is to modify virtually all 
existing tactical doctrine; the other is to produce some new, 
and to modify some existing equipment. To take the latter 
first: every test has proved the value of head-cover over 
trenches as a casualty-reducer. In some parts of the world— 
much of the Middle East, for example—there is nothing to 
make head-cover out of. Should every man be provided with 
a light metal frame for roofing purposes, and if so, what 
vehicles are going to carry it about for him? (Since the 
development of the VT fuse, which detonates the ordinary 
high explosive shell in the air, this is not purely an atomic 
problem.) What about head-cover for the gunners? The 
other day it took 298 man-hours to dig one 25-pounder in 
and put a roof over the emplacement. The excavations would 
no doubt have proceeded rather more briskly in war, but the 
gun would still, as a result of them, have been left with a 
reduced arc of fire. Ought all guns to be self-propelled and 
encased in a sort of armoured snail-shell ? Since an atom 
bomb might presumably be dropped on the division while it 
was carrying out an attack. ought all infantry on these occasions 
to travel in armoured personnel carriers, roofed in ? 

These are, in their own sphere, very large questions, with 
very expensive’ answers. But there is less harm in having 
equipment which may prove needlessly elaborate than in having 
a tactical doctrine which may prove needlessly stultifying: and 
there may be a risk that the General Staff will excogitate 
something on these lines. 

Is there, for instance, very much point in altering the battle- 
procedure at brigade level for carrying out an attack because 
an atom bomb might be dropped on the troops involved? I 
should have thought there was very little point, since a brigade 
on which an atom bomb is dropped is not going to be able 
to put in an attack anyhow until it has been taken out of the 
line, reformed and re-equipped: and I suspect that very much 
the same applies to a brigade in defence. So I think it will bea 
pity if tactical doctrine—and, even more important, the baitle- 
procedure which is now the main basis of the army's skill at 
arms—are revised in the light of an atomic threat. Once the 
medical and the individual training requirements have been 
met, every single anti-atomic precaution taken will impose 
delay on and lessen the fighting value of a formation; and 
though all the precautions put together would save a very large 
number of casualties, they are the sort of precautions which 
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unless we know in advance when and where a bomb is 
poing to be dropped—simply cannot be taken without reducing 
our forces in the field to a far-flung community of immobile 
and dispirited troglodytes. It is one of those cases where, if 
you prepare for the worst, there will be no best to hope for. 


Selling Our Churches 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


N Easter Sunday the last service will be said in the 

little Church of St. Peter, Windmill Street, Piccadilly 

Circus. The Bishop of London has sold the site to 
a commercial firm for £150,000. One of Prebendary Clarence 
May’s congregation offered the Bishop £150,000 to keep the 
Church open. This offer was refused, and we can only con- 
clude that the Bishop felt himself so far committed commer- 
cially that he would rather sell his Church than offend 
Mammon. I do not know who has bought the site, but if it is 
to become a restaurant, we may assume that very soon where 
Londoners worshipped their Saviour on their knees, business 
men will eat meals on their expense accounts. 

Beyond some friendly comments on behalf of St. Peter’s in 
the London evening papers and the Church Times, little 
publicity has attended the sale. The London Diocesan Advisory 
Committee, on which I have the honour to sit, was not con- 
sulted as to the merits of the building. The congregation, if 
it was consulted, has resignedly accepted dismissal. The Vicar, 
the Revd. Clarence May, has been consoled with a Prebendal 
stall in St. Paul’s, and been told to take his congregation to 
the far-off church of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. London 
Churchmen as a whole knew nothing of these negotiations. 
Much as I admire the Bishop of London and his reorganisation 
scheme for the City Churches, I know I am not alone in 
regarding his decision to sell St. Peter's, Windmill Street, as 
short-sighted and unimaginative. For of all sites in 
Britain, St. Peter’s is probably today the most valuable mission 
outpost of the Faith now left in the possession of the Church in 
London. 

One reason for its value is that there are so few churches 
remaining in the West End of London. In the three boroughs 
of Central London, Marylebone, Westminster and Holborn, 47 
churches have been demolished since 1904, four by German 
bombs and 43 by Bishops. Among recent casualties in the 
second category we can most of us remember is the charming 
little cighteenth-century parish chapel in Marylebone High 
Street, which had its boxpews, galleries and elegant tablets to 
parish worthies of Georgian days. It has been pulled down 
Since the war. Many will remember how, travelling on top 
of a bus down Charing Cross Road, one used to see a great 
Crucifix on the dark red brick east wall of St. Mary-the-Virgin’s 
Church, with the words under it: “Is it nothing to you, all 
ye that pass by?” Apparently it was nothing, and that 
mysterious and imposing interior designed by J. Brookes is 
gone for ever. One of the most beautiful and original churches 
in London with a cool, grey neo-Romanesque interior was St. 
Anselm's, Davies Street, designed by Balfour and Thackeray 
Turner. A travesty of it, using some of the stones, has been 
erected in the north-western suburbs. But St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street, a far less impressive and mid-Victorian building, was 
most carefully re-erected in Wembley. 

The regret for St. Peter’s, Windmill Street, can be expressed 
partly in terms of architecture but mostly in terms of the 
important position of its site. It is wedged in between Scott’s 
and the Trocadero in that narrow bit of the street which leads 
from Shaftesbury Avenue to the top of the Haymarket. It is 
an unobtrusive building in the French Gothic style designed 
by Raphael Brandon in 1860. Raphael and his brother had 
designed, five years earlier, the fine Catholic Apostolic Church 
in Gordon Square. Inside, St. Peter’s has narrow aisles, a lofty 
nave and apsidal east end. It is dark and homely, the sort of 

place which the average uninstructed passer-by would think 
was an old church left behind in London and reminiscent of 
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the village church at home. Moreover, he or she can quickly 
go into it from the pavement without anyone seeing. Compared 
with the nearest churches, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields or St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, it is most people’s idea of what a church 
ought to look like. The white and gilded splendour of the 
Renaissance interiors of these two neighbouring churches can 
never have the same appeal to humble and unsophisticated 
people. As for St. Thomas’s, Regent Street, the only other 
church in the crowded heart of London to be left standing, 
it is often used for plays, with a telephone and ticket office 
in the porch. And besides that it is yet one more classic 
building, Jess splendid than St. Martin’s or St. James's, and 
so still not a church in the sense in which many people under- 
stand that word. 

The great value of St. Peter’s as a mission station is its 
site. Not a minute passes from eight a.m. until one the next 
morning without someone passing its locked doors. How many 
prostitutes or people lost in London, of all ages and races, 
might not have found sanctuary and advice here, had this 
church been kept open until midnight and staffed by some 
organisation like the Church Army or Toc H or by a com- 
munity of mission priests? St. Peter’s could have been not 
just a weekday lunch-hour resort, like the City churches, 
but one which did well in the evening and late into the night. 
Then the porch facing the street could have been turned into 
a bookstall or a church office. As it was, the church , was 
crowded for its Sunday services. 

To say that St. James’s, St. Thomas’s or St. Martin’s can 
supply the need which this perfectly sited little church could 
have supplied in the most used and depraved part of London 
is to disregard its geographical situation. It is on an island 
with a coastline of crowded pavements. Today the rivers of 
London are not just the Thames, but the main roads. To 
cross the traffic to Piccadilly or to find one’s way to Leicester 
Square is a long and complicated business, more tedious to 
cross and less inviting than a bridge over the Thames. The 


lost and bewildered seeking sanctuary would lose heart long 
before they reached the imposing and comparatively forbidding 
entrances of St. James’s or St. Martin’s. 

The argument for the destruction of St. Peter’s is familiar. 
‘“ We want the money to build churches in the vast new suburbs 
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of Greater London.” That may be, but Greater London comes 
No Piccadilly Circus at all hours of the day. In these days of 
cheap transport, it is the places where — congregate that 


‘also need churches. A live church such as Saints’ Margaret 
‘Street, All Souls’ Langham Place, or St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
does not have to have residential parishioners to keep it 
crowded. If it is open and staffed it will attract people who 
will come from all over London to attend its services. Such 
a church could St. Peter’s, Windmill Street, have been. No 
church in the whole of London was better situated for mission 
work. It looks to me as though the Bishop has been advised 
by keen young business efficiency experts who, for all their 
sincerity, have let money and population statistics argue their 

se for closing the church. But imagination and a little more 
Faith, Hope and Charity would have kept it open. 


The Race for the Job 


By JEROME CAMINADA Johannesburg 


HILE Parliament and the nation in South Africa, 

and at times the world outside, hotly debate what is 
; to be done about the non-European in the Union, 
the forces inherent in a young, expanding economy are shaping 
events’ their own independent way. The spoken word, and 
even the written law, are swept away—out to sea, over the 
mountain ranges—by the fierce winds of fact. And the cardinal 
fact today is that the African is climbing, slowly climbing. His 
advance is in the type of work he is doing and the pay he is 
receiving. Whatever the white man thinks of this development, 
it is there. 

Politically and socially, not much has changed. The flooding 
tide—-so far—is economic only. It is not a freak wave, raised 
by some upheaval of Nature, but a steady, tidal movement. 
If political look-outs have failed to see it, this is because many 
of them, even today, refuse to look its way. Some believe 
they can turn it back. The spread of industry, the growth 
of towns, the drift of the African to those towns, and the 
scarcity of white labour are the forces underlying the move- 
ment. Figures now available show how, in spite of the 
Nationalist Government’s cry of apartheid, non-Europeans 
are becoming an integral part of the European economy. 

The United Party, which is the Opposition, is thus able 
to say to the Government that while it preaches separation it 
is inescapably practising integration. [t cannot help doing so. 
Some members of the United Party do not like this argument, 
because it sounds almost as if the party regretted the failure 
of apartheid. But whatever the argument used, the figures do 
show that more and more non-Europeans are working for and 
in the place of Europeans. 

They are doing not only unskilled work, but also semi- 
skilled and even skilled’work. The returns of the Department 
of Census and Statistics and of the Wage Board demon- 
strate that about 16 per cent. of the skilled labour 
and 67 per cent. of the semi-skilled labour is non-European. 
Of 4,000,000 people in industry, commerce, mining, agriculture 
and fishing about 3,500,000 are non-Europeans, and half of the 
strength of the police, the departments of health and native 
affairs and the railways are non-whites. 

On the Witwatersrand the Africans have not only seeped 
into industry but, for the past twenty years, have also been 
, quietly climbing to better jobs. This does not apply so much 
in the gold mines, where there is a statutory colour bar to the 
‘more responsible work, but in other industry. It has been 
going on without advertisement since 1948 because the 
employers and the Africans have not wished to make too public 
a mockery of the present Government, and also because they 
are wary of the white trade unions. 

An African receives about one-fifth or one quarter of the 
pay a white man would receive if he were doing the same work, 
so that in the ordinary way the European Union would have 
to guard jealously against a tendency to use black in place of 
white labour. But at present there is no competition because 
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there is not enough white labour to go round, certaj 
insufficient for the work below the skilled level. Neither unions, 
therefore, nor employers have at the moment reason to worry, 

I stood in a factory a week ago and watched Africans 
working. They had advanced to the stage of minding machines, 
and their employers sincerely assured me that, without taking 
into account the difference in wages, they now genuinely prefer 
black labour for this work. As they expressed it: “ We would 
rather have a high-grade African than a low-grade European.” 

In the face of these facts most people would say that there 
is not much the Government can do about it. But the 
Government is not convinced. It declares it must try, and 
go on trying, to undo economic integration. 

One method it will use apparently is to decree the race for 
the job, i.e., designate which work shall be closed to non- 
Europeans. By this means it believes it can bring about 
economic separation—though a better word would surely be 
disintegration. 

With the facts of economic integration established, the next 
question is whether political integration must inevitably 
follow. By political integration is meant, baldly, whether the 
African must be given a common vote, or at least begin 
gradually to acquire some political authority. On this question 
the Government and the Opposition are both, in their different 
ways, marvellously agile. 

The United Party, having argued that economic integration 
is a fait accompli, is still not too anxious, as a party, to add 
that political integration must follow. The Nationalists, 
contrariwise, while turning a blind eye to economic integration, 
and stipulating still a programme of social, economic, and 
political apartheid, yet declare enthusiastically that if economic 
integration were an accomplished fact, then political advance- 
ment for the non-European would be bound to follow. This 
is their trump bogey. They conjure it up to frighten their 
supporters against the thought of even economic integration. 

The United Party’s standpoint on the political rights of the 
African is, then, still not definite, but there is no denying that 
it is crystallising. What is called in South Africa the left, 
or liberal forces in the party are in the ascendant, and are 
pulling it towards granting the African a political voice, or 
at least letting him be heard in a whisper. 

So far the only concrete suggestion the party has made is 
that outlets for African opinion—at first advisory, but 
gradually growing in authority—should be revived. Whether 
the Africans would co-operate is another matter. They lost 
their principal platform, the Natives’ Representative Council, 
because they refused to meet unless they were given more than 
advisory powers; whereupon the Nationalists simply swept the 
institution away. 

Mr. Strauss, the United Party leader, suggests that once this 
Council were revived there should be a further “ substantial 
forward move.” This is ambiguous, but he adds that the 
United Party is prepared to learn from the experiments across 
the border in the Central African Federation. There Africans 
have been admitted to the Federal Parliament. At present the 
only representation Africans have in the’ Union Parliament is 
a limited number of Europeans deputed to speak for them. 

In going even so far, Mr. Strauss virtually turned his back on 
a substantial group composed, firstly, of seven United Party 
M.P.s who lately broke away to form an Independent United 
Party, and secondly, of others still within the Party but 
ideologically on the side of the rebels. This group stands very 
close to the Nationalists in wishing to exclude the African from 
the political scene. It hates the opposite liberal wing in the 
United Party even more than the Nationalists do, and it was 
their ‘rebellion’ which precipitated a new crystallisation of ideas. 

These rebels, whether or not they officially join the 
Nationalists, are almost certainly lost to the United Party. 
The official United Party Opposition is therefore bound to 
be weakened. It is faced by the terrible knowledge that the 
more precise it is about its new policy the less support it can 
expect from the voters—at least for a time. Its praises for 
taking a new stand may reverberate all round the world, but 
this will avail it nothing in returning to power at home. 
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Little Houses —lots of glass 


Glass is being used with such brilliant success 
in so many corversion schemes that it’s not 
surprising to find it figuring importantly as 
part of future building projects. For it can 
create amenities impossible without glass. 

Take one of the chief problems of building in 
crowded areas, either terrace houses or blocks 
of flats — achieving the maximum “ sitting-out 
space” privacy without cutting off light and 
sunshine. How would an architect set about 
it? In the example illustrated here, Mr. Neville 
Conder, A.R.I.B.A., A.A., Dip. (Hons), shows 
the use of glass to solve the privacy problem, 
and by doing so provides the “‘average-income” 
householder with a luxury of aspect and con- 
venience that is usually associated with the 


For fuller details or a discussion of your own problem, get in touch with 


more expensive kinds of dwelling. (In simple 
fact, glass is a very cheap building material). 
First Mr. 
spaciousness and continuity between house and 
garden by giving the sitting room full height 
windows and a glass door. All lower panels 
are of “‘Spotlyte” patterned glass to sparkle 
attractively in the morning sun, and the door 
has the added interest of a rich green “Signal” 
glass panel. 

The link between building and garden is 
emphasised by the use of a framed rough-cast 
glass screen to make what is now virtually an 
out-door room. The neighbours can’t see in, 
but the sunlight can — in short we have our 
privacy, but without the dinginess and poky, 


hance. 
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Conder achieves a feeling of 



















arrow look of town brick walls. Here flowers 
can flourish and a family can sunbathe — or 
sit down to tea. 

There is privacy again on the first-floor balcony, 
made of wired rough-cast glass with a wired glass 
canopy to protect the open door and the baby 
from a sudden shower. But perhaps the single, 
ssimple detail, which, more than any other, 
marks out this design as “‘contemporary’”’, is the 
transformation of the side windows by a few 
rough-cast shelves into indoor conservatories. 
There is almost no limit to the possibilities of 
building glass, nor to its variety of thicknesses, 
patterns, textures and degrees of obscuration. It 
is sound-absorbing, clean and agreeable to look 
at. When you consider building—consider glass. 


Ss 





CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, BIRMINGHAM. LONDON OFFICE: 28 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W.E 





CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








CINEMA 


Conflict of Wings. (Leicester Square.)}—— 
Make Haste to Live. (Gaumont.)——The 
Pearl and The Sea Around Us. (Rialto.) 


A Group 3 production, directed by John 
Eldridge and written by John Pudney and 
Don Sharp, Conflict of Wings is concerned 
with a peacetime battle between the R.A.F. 
and a Norfolk community, the former wish- 
ing to requisition some marshland for a rocket 
firing range, the latter to preserve it as a 
bird sanctuary. Both sides of the case are 
presented fairly, but cushioned in a good 
deal of sentimentality, the R.A.F. appealing 
for patriotism and the future, and the village 
for their feathered friends and the past with 
more emotion than the occasion warrants; 
and yet it is a pleasant film in many ways, 
especially to look at. Eastman colour seems 
particularly suited to the soft tones of the 
English landscape, and the eye travels 
happily from fen to windmill, from white 
sails to white swans, from Vampires leaving 
their cottonwool trails in the pale blue sky 
to dunes lapped by soapsuds. There is a 
hot summer smell about it which is very 
appetising. Gunning for the gulls is Muriel 
Pavlow as a girl entranced by local legends, 
by tales of Roman babies’ souls becoming 
birds, and beside her, in varying stages of 
rebellion, are Niall MacGinnis, Bartlett 
Mullins and a goodly cast of villagers 
dressed in British national costume. For 
progress and war preparedness stand John 
Gregson and Kieron Moore. All cleverly 
avoid the pitfalls which a film of this rural 
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Recent Releases 


BRAHMS Rinaldo; Cantata for Tenor 

Solo, Male Chorus, and 

Orchestra, Op. 50. 

Joachim Kerol—The New Paris 

Symphony Association Chorus— 

Pasdeloup Orchestra (Leibow#tr) 
1-12" record PL 8180 


MONTEVERDI I! Ballo delle Ingrate. 
Soloists—Chorus and Orchesivra da 
Camera di Milay relli), 
1-12" record PL 8090 
for Flute and 
K.313 


Concerto 
Orchestra in 4G, 
(E-K.28§c). 
Concerto for 
Orchestra in D, 
(E-K.285d). 

Camillo Wanausck—Pro 
Chamber Orchestra (Swarowsky). 
1-12" record PL 8130 
MOTETS OF THE VENETIAN SCHOOL 
(XVI CENT.) Asola - Gabrieli - Merulo - 
Nasco. 


Mer. ¢ 


MOZART 


Flute and 
K.314 


Musica 


Sonata for the Pianoforte in 
B Flat (D.960 

Sonata for the Pianoforte in 
A Minor (D.784 


Friedrich Wuhrer, pian 
1-12” record PL 8210 


SCHUBERT 


Complete Catalogue from your Dealer 


or from 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD 
231 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W 





nature provides, and nobody, thank heavens, 
is true to type. The problem is undoubtedly 
an interesting and a tricky one, but although 
the authors try hard to be objective one feels 
that at heart they are on the side of the 
angels-one-five. People who appreciate 
quiet punctuated by a little bird-song deserve 
sympathy, of course, but time is marching 
on and only under the cover of aluminium 
wings can England safely build her nest. 
. * > 


Make Haste to Live is a psychological 
thriller remarkably well acted by Dorothy 
McGuire as a woman with a past, personified 
by Stephen McNally, rapidly overtaking her 
and her daughter, and directed with unrelen- 
ting tension by William Seiter. In so many 
thrillers there is a plethora of red herrings, 
a glut of clues and corpses, but here the 
theme is of the utmost simplicity, merely 
showing us an ordinary woman preparing, 
with as much courage as she can muster, 
to be killed by a man who has just left 
prison after serving eighteen years for having 
supposedly murdered her. The setting is 
New Mexico and the final chase, inevitable 
as the sun setting in the west, takes place in 
the underground excavations of old Indian 
caves, which makes a nice change from roofs 
and sewers. The film is triumphantly 
frightening and Miss McGuire so genuine a 
person she draws one into her troubled 
waters as a whirlpool does a twig, so that 
ears strain, nerves jangle and hearts thump 
in harmony with hers. Mary Murphy and 
Ron Hagerthy, Edgar Buchanan and John 
Howard give firm support, and if Mr. 
McNally is a shade too melodramatic, a 
trifle over-sinister, he plays his part with 
admirable gusto. 

* * 

At the Rialto there is The Pearl, a Mexican 
tragedy written by John Steinbeck, and The 
Sea Around Us, based on Rachel Carson’s 
absorbing book on that largely uncharted 
element. Both are photographically beauti- 
ful, the first uncoloured and gloriously 
patterned in light and shade, the second 
myriad-hued, stunning, unbelievable. The 
mysteries of the seabed, revealed but not 
explained by microscope and underwater 
camera, open up such an alarming vista of 
nature’s infinity that mere man is liable to 
feel depressingly inferior. Objects like 
orange shrimps holding petunia sunshades 
eating saffron worms wearing goggles, 
several thousands of which could sit on a 
pin’s head, tend to make one regard the 
suffering of a Mexican (however photogenic) 
who has found a pearl, with some indiffer- 
ence. Beside plankton man is a dull, feeble, 
colourless fellow. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


OPERA 
The Pearl Fishers. (Sadler’s Wells.) 


ANY opera-house that has the courage and 
initiative to go outside the main rut of the 
repertory deserves every encouragement, 
and there will be no critic who is not 
favourably prejudiced towards any such 
enterprise. I wish, then, that I could have 
had more enjoyment from the Sadler’s Wells 
production of Bizet’s early opera, The Pearl 
Fishers, or even really understood what 
prompted the choice of such an uneven, and 
mostly feeble work. We certainly hear too 
little French opera; but not Samson and 


Delilah or The Pearl Fishers, Sadler’s Wells's 
two last choices, Gounod’s Mireille 
Delibes’s Lakmé, Bizet’s Djamileh and Mas. 
senet’s Jongleur de Notre Dame could all bg 
a success at Sadler’s Wells; and I am con. 
vinced that Louise at Covent Garden would 
sell out nightly. The story of The Pear] 
Fishers is weak, though no weaker than that 
of other operas which we accept for their 
music; and it is Bizet’s music that fails tg 
hold one’s interest. There are many flashes 
of charm and promise, particularly in the 
choruses and ballet-music; but the dialogue 
is unusually dull and unconvincing and the 
ghosts of Gounod, Mendelssohn and Meyer. 
beer, who jostle each other in all the big 
solo ‘numbers’ and duets, allow the young 
Bizet a very small place in his own opera, 
He himself was aware of it even at the time 
especially of his debt to Gounod—and 
later thought very little of the opera as a 
whole. To revive such a work except for a 
special occasion (as I saw it revived in 1938 
for the Bizet centenary in Paris), seems 
pointless. The principals—Patricia Howard, 
Robert Thomas and John Hargreaves—sang 
pleasantly, but none of them is a gifted actor 
and without the French dramatic style the 
blemishes, creaks and gasps in the work were 
painfully noticeable. John Piper's sets for 
the first two acts were simple and pretty, 
but less happy in the two scenes of Act 3, 
Walter Goetz’s costumes were an extra- 
ordinary hotch-potch, but this may be based 
on Sinhalese historical fact. Vilem Tausky 
conducted and the orchestral playing was 
always vivid and vigorous, though lacking 
in delicacy on occasion, The andante of the 
short Prelude was, for some reason, taken 
at not much more than half its normal speed, 
which imposed a burden of meaning on 
Bizet’s innocent phrases which they were 

quite unable to bear. 
MARTIN COOPER 


ART 

Peter Lanyon. (Gimpel Gallery.) 

Wuat, the innocent may inquire—brought 
up to give one value to an adjective and 
finding it circulating in a condition of 
dangerous inflation—what is Contemporary 
Art? He may find a useful demonstration 
at Gimpel’s, a notable stronghold of Con- 
temporaneity, at present showing a number of 
works—from oils to pottery and metal 
sculpture—by Peter Lanyon. Lanyon is 
nothing if not Contemporary, which means, 
of course, much more than that he happens 
to be alive at this time. He is widely 
admired, he is reckoned, by those who know, 
among the most promising of young British 
painters ; he is represented in the Tate, 
the Arts Council and the National Gallery 
of Melbourne have bought a picture apiece 
in the current exhibition; he is, in a low but 
expressive phrase, in the groove. 

He is an artist, evidently, of much sensi- 
bility and some strength ; but these gifts— 
which mike themselves apparent sidelong 
are directed to ends wh.ch, commonly 
pursued, seem dead-ends, the reduction to 
absurdity of Licence as Mondrian’s white 
squares were of formality. The paintings 
are presumably landscapes, since they bear 
topographical titles and in an uncertain way 
suggest the discrete fragments of, perhaps, 
aerial panoramas; the colours reproduce 
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*h fidelity certain elements of locality 
season. Lanyon is, indeed, a naturalist, 
« his naturalism is of a peculiar sort to 
observed in much modern painting: the 
js no longer to show the appearance of 
patural object but actually to make one, 
ed by the fortuitous processes by which 
ture arrives at her results. The happy 
seident, always an ally of the artist of taste, 
never played so large a part in painting 
before. Paint is smeared on, scraped off, 
meezed out, the painter allowing himself 
he most absolute liberty to follow any effect 
of chance; his picture *grows’—something 
hat is often claimed for it as a virtue-—and 
wolves like a living creature. To many 
his seems desirable; but a work of Nature 
not a work of art. 
It would be absurd to pretend that these 
hings are not often very pleasing to look at. 
y of Lanyon’s pieces are most decora- 
ive and may, like the Rorschach ink-blots, 
ouse varied and powerful emotions. But 
9, selected with a little care and nicely 
framed, would tree-bark or a moss-grown 
jate or a slice of well-ripened Stilton; so 
5 many nursery productions. It is 
ong to call this sort of painting childish 
f it is meant that the painter has only a 
shild’s capacity; what is undeniable is that a 
child, without the skill or the training of 
such as Lanyon, may well arrive at results 
pot unlike ‘iis. There are qualities of 
spontaneity and vigour in ehildren’s painting 
which are justly admired; the adu!t, envying 
the child’s lucid and unhabitual vision, may 
well try to regain some of the feeling of 
childhood. But deliberately to abandon 
adult knowledge and technique is hardly a 
gain of any kind ; it has a fine libertarian 
air, but it is an act of perversity. 
Like every other movement in taste, the 
tendency represented by Lanyon and many 
others proceeds by a simple logic to extremes; 
to be abreast of events means, in effect, to go 
one better. It may be an awkward age, 
something that painting has to ‘get through,’ 
temporary as well as Contemporary; but it 
begins to look dreadfully like a cul-de-sac. 
Other current exhibitions are less con- 
cerned to keep in the swim. William 
Nicholson—of whose small landscapes, still- 
lifes, flower-pieces, there is another post- 
humous collection at Roland, Browse and 
Delbanco’s—fell out of time five years ago; 
his admirably directed talent, his humour, 
his friendship and association with such 
8 pupil as Winston Churchill must now, no 
doubt, be dropped into our old friend the 
dustbin of history. So, in the most impatient 
quarters, must John Nash, rashly surviving 
and continuing to study the mild English 
countryside unperturbed; the Leicester 
Galleries have some seventy of his water- 
colours and oils to show how little alteration 
thirty-five years can make in one manner of 
Painting. CHRISTOPHER SMALL 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
Religious Music on Records 


(RECORDING Companies: C, Columbia; 
D, Decca: OL, Oiseau-Lyre; V, Vox.) 
Bach: St. John Passion: (a) OL.50023/4/5, 
(b) V.PL6553; Christmas Oratorio (a) 
OL.50001/2/3, (b) V.PL7713; Mass in B 
minor (a) C.33CX1121/2/3, (b) V.PL8063. 
The characteristic merits of the Oiseau- 
Lyre and Vox issues of the St. John Passion 
are quickly heard by comparing the two 
Versions of almost any chorus and any aria. 
Vox soloists are generally slightly 
inferior to their rivals, but the choral singing 
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is markedly: superior, and the i:strumental 
colours are more warmly reproduced. There 
are some exceptions—the fascinating accom- 
paniment to the bass arioso Betrachte meine 
Seel, (No. 31) is very much more beautiful 
on OL, while in Mein teurer Heiland(No. 6) 
the Vox bass, who has sung most dolefully 
throughout, suddenly seems to find a new 
voice and wonderful lightness, quite surpass- 
ing the otherwise more pleasing bass. A 
reviewer may hesitate to recommend either 
one more strongly. Probably most listeners 
would agree that the choruses are the more 
important part of the work, and for them the 
Vox is to be preferred. And even those who 
do not wholly agree may, after comparing 
the two performances of the magaificent 
opening chorus Herr unser Herrscher and 
Lasset uns den nicht zerteilen (No. 54), where 
the Vox is most strikingly superior, reluc- 
tantly decide that the OL can never quite 
make up all those points. 

Much the same applies to the Christmas 
Oratorio, where the main exception is the 
chorus Fallt mit danken (No. 36), which is 
smoother on OL. But this is not Bach’s 
most inspired work, and the adventurous, 
as well as the impecunious, may prefer an 
earlier and shorter setting of the nativity, 
Schiitz’s Christmas Story, which goes on to 
one record, reviewed below. Of the two 
versions of the Mass, the Columbia can 
with hardly any reservation be recommended 
the more highly almost all round. The two 
teams of soloists are both uneven, but come 
out about equal. The difference lies in the 
choral singing, here even more important, 
and in the unity of the total conception. 
Vox uses a different choir for this, slightly 
less good than in the other two works, but 
even that would have met its match in the 
brilliant, springy and superbly articulated 
singing on Columbia by the Society of the 
Friends of Music. Ef resurrexit (No. 17) is 
perhaps the finest example. The credit is 
above all Karajan’s, who again shows 
himself an interpreter of genius, with an 
infallible sense for the right tempo— 
compare his Kyrie (No. 3) with the very 
slow Vox, or on the other hand listen to his 
Agnus Dei, which although sung in a much 
less beautiful or steady voice than on Vox, 
is, mainly by virtue of the almost unpre- 
cedentedly slow, but, as one at last realises, 
exactly and only right tempo, more expres- 
sive than probably many of us have ever 
heard it. The balance and finish of the 
performance, orchestral and choral, are 
beautifully smooth and the whole is per- 
fectly shaped and held together. The one 
flaw is the difficult transition from adagio 
to vivace in the last section of the Credo, 
which defies even Karajan. 

The names of those taking part in these 
performances, which, except for the Mass, 
are in German, and by German artists, 
are not given here, since they will not 
be generally familiar to listeners in this 
country. They are all adequate and some 
are very good. Altos seem hardest to find, 
so collectors will welcome a performance 
of a group of alto arias from these works 
and from the St. Matthew Passion by 
Kathleen Ferrier, with the LPO under 
Boult on D.LW5083. There is a similar 
Handel group (from Messiah, Samson, and 
Judas Maccabaeus) on D.LW5076. 

Britten: A Ceremony of Carols/Copen- 
hagen Boys Choir/Wé6ldike/Simon (harp)/ 
D.LWS5071. An acceptable if not ideally 
clear performance of this enchanting work. 

Bruckner: Mass No. 3 in F minor/Gross- 
mann/V.PL7940. The powerful dramatic 
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treatment may come as a surprise to those 
who entertain the popular prejudices about 
Bruckner. His distinctive musical personality 
and his great technical mastery; generally 
least imagined as a likely virtue of his 


- Music, are well exemplified in the sustaincd 


melodic invention and the varied textures 
of this attractive work. The soloists are 
poor, but the performance is otherwise good. 

Gregorian Chant: D.LXT2704/5/6/7/8. 
This set can only appeal to a few, some of 
whom, professionally connected with church 
music, will regard it as to some extent a 
work of reference. For aesthétic enjoyment 
it is probably rewarding only in small doses, 
and only for listeners of the most austere 
taste, in search of very subtle musical 
pleasure. They will find within its ten sides 
of pure unaccompanied melody, all seeming 
to a superficial hearer much the same, an 
immense variety that repays the listener in 
direct ratio to the concentration of his 
attention. A few true connoisseurs of 
singing may also value it for the sheer 
beauty of the performance, by the monks 
of Solesmes, conducted by Dom. J. Gajard. 

Haydn: Organ Mass in E flat/Grossman| 
V.PL7020. An agreeable work that does 
not essay the sublime and is not perhaps 
very deeply devout. The choral writing is 
not so interesting as the solos and ensembles, 
some of which, such as the fine Et incarnatus 
est, hint deceptively at an operatic talent. 
There is an important organ part, from which 
the work takes its name. 

Monteverdi: Vespers of 1610: (a) 
OL.50021/2, (b) V.PL7902. The choice 
between the two versions is here even more 
difficult than with the Bach works. OL uses 
a new edition by Leo Schrade, Vox mainly 
follows Redlich’s. The one sticks as closely 
as possible to the original printed score, the 
other gives a fairly elaborate realisation of 
the continuo (here slightly toned down) in 
what Redlich considers the style of the period. 
Schrade’s tempi are considerably faster, and 
he includes two choruses omitted by Redlich. 
When the experts disagree so widely, how 
shall the ordinary listener choose? The 
faster tempi sometimes improve the flow 
of the music (notably in parts of the Magni- 


ficat) and many may find this more accept- 


able. Equally many, though, may find the 
Vox more expressive. The performances 
are fairly evenly matched. The Vox women 
soloists are better (Nigra sum is much more 
beautifully phrased) but the men are not so 
good. Orchestrally the OL is slightly 
clearer and better balanced, without the 
excessive weight in the bass that makes the 
Vox plod at times. Having both versions, 
the reviewer does not have to choose. The 
reader, who does, must be left to it, unenvied. 
Schiitz: The Christmas Story/OL.S0020, 
This is a remarkable precursor of the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century oratorio 
style, with the narrative in the traditional 
tenor recitative, often musically more 
rewarding than the later very stylised 
treatment, interspersed with arias and 
choruses briefer and often more dramatic 
in effect than in the more expanded later 
works, holding up the action less. Their 
appellation ‘intermedia’ well defines their 
character as subsidiary illustrations of the 
main narrative, but they are wonderfully 
varied and vivid in expression, and there is 
a striking and ingenious similarity of 
melodic structure, which seems an inten- 
tional unifying device, in the soprano arias. 
It is a great masterpiece and an uninterrupted 

delight. 
COLIN MASON 
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Letters to the Editor 





SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Sir,—I am sure that university staffs will be 
grateful to you for publishing Stephen 
Toulmin’s valuable discussion on what we are 
to do with fewer science teachers in the 
schools. There will be general support for 
his suggestion that, if we cannot have as 
much science taught as we would like, the 
schools might appoint extra arts teachers 
instead and try at least to give future scientists 
@ good grounding in history, 

Readers of the Spectator may, however, 
have got too optimistic an impression of the 
crisis from certain phrases used in the article. 
You may be interested in our experience in 
the Manchester University mathematics 
department, which accepts 45 honours 
students each year. We expect candidates to 
have taken the ‘ Mathematics and Theoretical 
Mechanics’ papers (A 23) in the General 
Certificate of Education (advanced level). 
With one exception (a brief treatment of 
determinants, oddly enough a subject men- 
tioned by your contributor) all the material 
in the syllabus for these papers was known 
to mathematicians already in the year 1700. 
So we are not asking for acquaintance with 
*all the modern theories’! Nevertheless, 
each year we receive more letters from schools 
saying that it is impossible, owing to staff 
shortage, to prepare their pupils to this level 
of mathematical attainment. 

It is already hard enough to give our 
students a balanced view of 250 years of 
subsequent mathematical development in a 
three-year course. If in the future we should 
have to begin by training them in the tech- 
niques introduced by Newton, our job of 
preserving intact the great heritage of mathe- 
matical knowledge from generation to 
generation might become impossible.—Yours 
faithfully, 

M. J. LIGHTHILL 
The University, Manchester, 13 


BILLY GRAHAM 


Sirn,—Thank you for the service you have 
rendered by giving a positive line on the 
historic event which the Greater London 
Crusade certainly is. But, amid all the Press 
reports, Graham's previous visits and the 
backgroud to this Crusade are ignored. So 
the impression is given that he has rushed in 
where parsons fear to tread, rather cynically 
observed by envious clergy who tend to pass 
by on the other side. 

But it was the present Rector of Morden 
who, during 1946, having read of the fine and 
nation-wide results of the recently launched 
*Youth for Christ’ movement in the States, 
wrote asking to know more of the methods 
among non-church-going youth, delinquents, 
etc. The generous response was that Dr. 
Torrey Johnson (leader), Billy Graham (then 
in his twenties), Mr. and Mrs. Cliff Burrows 
(and trombone) came to Birmingham to meet 
nearly 300 ministers for a three-day resi- 
dential conference. I was present and we 
were all so impressed that it was decided to 
Jaunch * Youth for Christ’ in England, and 
it has flourished ever since; in fact, it has 
spread to many lands. 

Since then Graham has been several times 
to Great Britain, and Christian leaders (in- 
cluding a bishop) have gone to the USA ob- 
aerving the mighty spread of the Christian 


gospel in all directions by the simple, modern, 
—- means which flow out of the scrip- 

ral foundation of many prayer groups in 
many lands. Gains (converts) are consolidated 
by Dawson Trotman’s remarkable and patient 
methods of training counsellors and of follow- 
ing up by postal ‘courses’ in basic doctrine. 

Speaking as an Anglican, I see in all this 
an answer to a prayer to which for too long 
we have not expected an answer: 

“ Almighty and everlasting God, who alone 
workest great marvels, send down . . . the 
healthful spirit of Thy grace . . . the con- 
tinual dew of Thy blessing. . . .,—Yours faith- 
fully, 

GEOFFREY CARR 
Bradfield Rectory, Berks. 


TORMENT FOR AUTHORS 


Sir,—Miss Arnot Robertson has written about 
the things we overhear; what about the things 
we oversee ? 

About 35 years ago I was going down 
Whitehall on the top of a bus, looking idly 
into the first floor windows of the govern- 
ment offices. In the course of the few seconds 
it took to pass one I saw a man sitting at a 
desk facing the large window; two men stood 
one on each side and about a step away from 
him. The sitting man stood up and raised 
his arms as in a desperate gesture. The other 
two stepped up close and seized his arms. 
Was it the exposure and arrest of a spy, or 
the chief having a fit? Or what ?—Yours 
faithfully, 

HERBERT R. BARTON 
The Rectory, Corton Road, Lowestoft, 
Suffolk . 


Sir,—I wonder what Miss E. Arnot Robertson 
—(‘Torment for Authors,’ March 26th)}— 
would make of the following sentence, over- 
heard in a bus by a friend of mine: “ I washed 
it for her when she was born and I washed 
it for her again when she was married; if 
she thinks I’m going to wash it for her again, 
she’s wrong.”—Yours faithfully, 

IAN MAIN 
68 Overstrand Mansions, 
Prince of Wales Drive, S,W.J1 


Si,—In an attempt to relieve Miss Arnot 
Robertson’s torment may I suggest that the 
mysterious conversation she overheard, in 
which beds were referred to as ‘ slippery little 
things* may possibly have been connected 
with oyster beds ?—Yours faithfully, 

JESSIE ALLEN-WILLIAMS 
Well Cottage, Bourn, Cambridge 


TRANSLATIONS OF SCRIPTURE 


Sir,— Your correspondent in the issue of 19th 
March and under the title A Third Jubilee, 
says that he has “ heard rumours that a group 
of translators are working on a modern Eng- 
lish version (of the Bible), and that it will on 
completion be accepted as ‘ official."” The 
rumours are substantially correct. Six years 
ago, largely on the grounds which your corre- 
spondent brings forward, the major Churches 
of this country, with the exception of the 
Roman Church, set up a Joint Committee on 
New Translation of the Bible. This Com- 
mittee appointed panels of scholars who do 
the work of translation, and the project goes 
steadily forward. The latest Press release was 
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made on 16th December, 1953, and statey 
that “the style aimed at is ‘timeless’ 
lish, avoiding both archaisms and transient 
modernisms.” It further states that 
books have passed through all stages of Pre 
paration, and that many others are jn 
course of preparation. It is hoped that the 
New Testament will be ready for Printing by 
the beginning of 1958, and the Old Testamen} 
several years later. It is not expected that 
the new translation will displace the Authop 
ized Version, but that authority may be given 
to use it as an alternative version. | hope 
your correspondent and all others interesteg 
will bear this notable project in mind.—Youg 
faithfully, 














JOHN K. S. RED 
44 Headingley Mount, Leeds 







ATOMIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sir,—You take me heavily to task in you 
leading article this week for Postulating 
hypothetical circumstances in which thg 
United States might employ atomic weapon, 
Beyond the fact that the Prime Minister jg 
his reply showed that he had himself cop 
sidered the same kind of proposition you 
strictures indicate very clearly indeed g 
typical preference for your usual well 
modulated and ‘ nuanced’ commentary on alj 
aspects of American policy. i$ 

One wonders whether, at a time whe | 
public men in the United States, including the | 
Chiefs of Staff, do not hesitate to ra 





opinions on the use of the atomic bomb ig 
the most robust and pointed terms, 
language or imagery other than that natural © 
to, and appreciated by, the great majority of © 
Americans can explain or uphold the British | 
point of view at all. % 

I have no doubt that your judicious and) 
diplomatic pages often flutter the heart of the f 
more Europeanised American and secur 
many triumphs for British policy. Congraty | 
lations to you, Sir, on that! But I should 
be surprised if they so much as fan a speck 
of dust in the corridors of the Pentagon of | 
in the plains of the Middle West. 

It is the tragedy of the times, much 4) 
with Germany before the war, that the” 
quality of our international voices so oftes | 
misses its mark on either side.—Yous! 
faithfully, ; 
HINCHINGBROOKS 
House of Commons, S.W.1 : 


3 
(The particular hypothesis which Lon) 
Hinchingbrooke postulated was that of “@) 
Communist insurrection of insignificant pro 
portions resulting in an atomic riposte by the 
United States which would be quite unwar 
rantable.” The Prime Minister’s reply that 
he had considered “all that aspect” did not) 
imply that he thought this particular hypo} 
thesis a reasonable one, The hypothesis ) 
as insulting to British intelligence as it is t 
American sanity—in the Pentagon, in th) 
Middle West or anywhere else.—Editot,) 
Spectator.] 


TEARING UP PASSPORTS 


Sin,—The gentle art of making fun of the 
passport people is well worth pursuing. Mf 
Gallop’s date of birth has ranged over the 
centuries, but surely the answer to “ Born..." 
is simply “ Yes”: at any rate, it has served 
me for years. 
It is when one comes to the heading of 
‘Special Peculiarities’ that the imaginatioa 
may flourish.—Yours faithfully, 
LIONEL WILLS ¥ 
4 Newnham House, Manor Fields, S.W.15 
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§yr,—In your issue of March 26th, Mr. Cyril 
Connolly suggests that as a symbolic gesture 
of solidarity, European frontiers remain com- 
pletely open for one day between Belgium 
and Luxemburg. 

May I point out to him that all passports 
and customs have been abolished between 
Belgium and Luxemburg since May Ist, 1920, 
when the economic union between the two 
countries was signed.—Yours faithfully, 


CHRISTIANE GANSHOI 
Bruxelles, 12 rue J. Jordaens 


RHEUMATISM 


Sin,—Your annotation presents a provocative, 
but somewhat confused picture, of a compli- 
cated problem, which, with its limited 
resources, the country has not as yet been 
able to handle in its entirety. The appoint- 
ment of the Piercy Committee has given both 
hope and encouragement. 

We must bear in mind that there is no one 
disease which is ‘rheumatism.’ Included in 
this term are many conditions, all of which 
cause suffering. many of which contribute 
greatly to absenteeism in industry. Among 
the two to three million people that you men- 
tion, the majority are persons with aches 
and pains, stiffness and discomfort, which, 
among the young and middle-aged of the 
employed population, can be relieved if 
proper recognition and simple medical 
measures ‘on the job’ are available. They 
would then be able to maintain their indepen- 
dence and remain at work. These include 
the stiff meck and generalised ‘* fibrositis,’ 
which, excluding certain orthopaedic condi- 
tions, are as often associated with ‘focal 
conflict’ as they are with ‘ focal infection.’ 

Many people in middle age and still more 
in late middle age and in old age suffer from 
degenerative joint disease (osteoarthritis) 
which if it involves the lower back or the 
hips may cause pain and disability which even 
following the best medical care can leave 
them incapable, especially in manual work, of 
maintaining their speed of output, although 
the standard may be unaltered at a slower 
tempo. 

The third, and to the country the most 
important group are people who suffer from 
those forms of rheumatism known = as 
rheumatoid arthritis and spondylitis. They 
number tens of thousands and it has been 
estimated as five hundred thousand. To pre- 
vent and limit crippling and allow these 
people to live self-supporting lives, in spite 
of their disabilities, they need much help from 
the community, in great part through the 
National Health Service and industry, Their 
general practitioners must know and therefore 
have been taught, how to recognise the earliest 
signs of these d’seases and be able to send 
them to hospital for full investigation, to be 
followed when necessary by in-patient treat- 
ment. In some parts of the country such 
Service is available, unfortunately in large 
areas it is not. There are still insufficient 
facilities for, and recognition of the need of 
medical teaching both undergraduate and 
postgraduate and for ‘refresher courses.’ 
Many people have become bedridden or 
housebound because of the lack of know- 
ledge in past years. Their rehabilitation will 
obviously entail a great deal of specialised 
medical work and cost money. The limited 
resources of the hospital service must give 
Priority to the early and preventable cases. 

Treatment in hospital of persons with 
arthritis involves team work and bed accom- 
modation; with the careful individual assess- 
ment of each one’s potential capabilities, with 
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the use’ of modern methods of treatment and 
social adjustment, the majority can be 
returned to the community as useful indepen- 
dent citizens, with a prospect of years of 
valuable service. Among the chronic cripples, 


housebound, chairbound and in_ public 
institutions, are many who with modern 
methods of rehabilitation and_ sheltered 


employment can be returned to useful and 
happy lives in the community. Even though 
rehabilitation costs much money, this is 
infinitely less than the cost of years spent in 
an institution at eight to ten guineas a 
week, and the saving in human misery is 
immeasurable. 

I agree that one cause -of the present diffi- 
culty is the absence of any policy-making 
body that can integrate and apply the know- 
ledge that we have gained in recent years, 
in the service of all the medically handicapped 
and crippled to which the rheumatic contri- 
bute a large number. At present this is made 
impossible by the number of different 
government departments, each responsible for 
only a part of the problem, and each anxious 
to preserve its own power and independence. 
The medical team should be responsible for 
the individual until he is equipped for open 
employment and able to be transferred to the 
Ministry of Labour—Yours faithfully, 


FRANCIS BACH, M.D. 
la Devonshire Place, WJ 


CRITICS AND CAMERAS 


Sir,— Your Strix should check his facts before 
printing a damaging statement that the drama- 
tic critic of the Daily Express “ having pre- 
sumably seen I Am a Camera at Brighton, 
rather disingenuously pretended he had been 
at Monday’s performance and reviewed it at 
length on Tuesday morning.” 

A telephone call to this office would have 
produced the facts: we bought tickets for our 
critic on Monday night because it was the 
first public performance of the play. 
Although the proceeds were for charity, 
tickets were on sale to all who came at the 
box office. 

It is the intention of the Daily Express 
always to review plays at their first public 
performance and not on a night selected by 
the theatre managers.—-Yours faithfully, 

MORLEY RICHARDS 
The Daily Express, Fleet Street 


KILLING HORSES 
Sir,—-It must have been with feelings of deep 
pity and indignation that all lovers of animals 
read the account of the Grand National in 
which three horses were killed and another 
seriously injured. 

It is degrading to all and especially to the 
young to see animals exploited and suffering 
so cruelly in the name of sport, and it is a 
disgrace to a country that prides itself on 
consideration for animals that a steeplechase 


with such terrible hazards should’ be 
permitted. 

We hope that the mounting anger of 
thoughtful people throughout the country 


will enforce legislation that will bring to an 
end this revolting and wholly unnecessary 
cruelty.— Yours faithfully, 

MURIEL M. SINCLAIR 
7 Camp Terrace, North Shields 


BIZET 
Sir,—May I be permitted to correct a state- 
ment in your music critic’s article of March 
26th ? Speaking of Bizet’s early opera which 
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was written when he was obsessed by Verdi, 
and of Holst’s first dramatic works which 
suffered from a similar obsession with Wagner, 
Mr. Martin Cooper says: “ Bizet and Holst 
unfortunately destroyed the evidence of their 
infatuation.” This is not true of my father. 
He kept all his early manuscripts and two 
years ago, with the permission of his trustees, 
my mother and I gave all his unpublished 
works to the British Museum library. Among 
these manuscripts are the full scores of his 
early operas The Youth's Choice and Sita, 
which both give more than ample evidence 
of his infatuation, with very occasionally a 
rewarding glimpse of the genuine Holst in 
the making.—Yours faithfully, 

IMOGEN HOLST 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk 


SHAKESPEARE’S DAFFODILS 
Sir,—It must strike a great many people that 
the beauty of wild daffodils is breath-taking, 
and no doubt we get that impression from 
some poets; the question I would like to ask, 
if I may, is whether we get it from Shakes- 
peare. 

The usual interpretation of “ take the winds 
of March with beauty ” seems to be that the 
winds were very taken with the daffodils but 
the New Temple Shakespeare goes further— 
“The winds of March are not only capti- 
vated; they are quelled.” It is asking for 
trouble to question such an authority, but I 
should have thought it was a mistake to asso- 
ciate “quelled” with daffodils and that in 
any case the winds of March were much too 
rough to be “captivated.” Is it not possible 
that Shakespeare meant simply that every 
year the beauty of the first daffodils takes 
March’s breath away ?—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. KITCHING 
Wetherby, Yorkshire 





Country Life 


Once, when I was troubled by mice stealing 
the newly-sown peas which I had neglected 
to treat with red lead or paraffin, I foolishly 
set two or three mousetraps among the twigs 
that were to cover the young pea shoots and 
caught not mice but sparrows. Needless to 
say, I stopped setting traps at once, for @ 
trap that breaks the back of a mouse can as 
easily hold a small bird by the foot or even 
by its beak and inflict awful torture on the 
captive. I thought of the concern I felt over 
catching a sparrow in a mousetrap when I 
read the other day of an eagle that was 
destroyed by a trap, although in this case I 
doubt whether the trapper could salve hig 
conscience by saying he had no intention of 
harming a bird. The account of the happens 
ing was in the Weekly Scotsman and dese 
cribed how the eagle, with a large steel trap 
dangling from its foot, was seen flying low 
over Loch Ness during a recent blizzard, 
The bird gained height to clear Fort Augustus 
Abbey flagpole and then, after frantic efforts 
to free itself, finally plunged into the loch, 
the weight of the trap dragging it beneath 
the water. I hope the man who set the trap 
read the news item and reconsidered himself 
and as a civilised being. 


Fly Lures 

My companion opened his flybox to show 
me a neat little fly tied by one of the masters 
of fly-tying in our locality. This fly, he said, 
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was the answer. It was not an ordinary 
imitation but something so good that it fooled 
a spider. The old expert had claimed that 
as he was making this pattern, with a dead fly 
as model, a spider crossing his table had taken 
the artificial and ignored the natural fly. I 
was amused at this fine bit of advertisement. 
Perhaps it is going too far to suggest that a 
spider mistakes a bit of silk and fur for its 
food, but swallows often show an alarming 
interest in the fly. When this happens the 
fly is moving and it is understandable that 
a mistake is sometimes made. When I catch 
a trout, I wonder about its intelligence if it 
has any. That trout are ever taken at all is 
due much more to the fact that when they 
are hungry they will take anything than to 
the skill of the fly-tier or the man with the 
rod, but this is a thing to be whispered in 
the vicinity of angling inns, for it is one of 
the dark secrets of the craft and not for the 
uninitiated. 





HOLIDAYS ABROAD 
GRAND TOUR OF ITALY 


Visiting Venice, Rome, Pisa, Florence and Verona 


14 Days ALL-IN 34 gns. 
COACH TOUR OF TYROL 


14 Days ALL-IN 32 gns. 


Send now for our Programme of economical holl- 
days in Austria, Belgium, France, Holland, Italy 
Spain, Switzerland, Scandinavia, Yugoslavia. 


14 Days from 20 gns. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL LTD. 


Dept. Q.3. IS BURY PLACE, WCI. CHA 2741-2 





| SAVOY TOURS } 


The finest conducted Motor Pullman Tours 
9 COUNTRIES including 
VIENNA & VENICE 21 days 89) ens. 
ITALY & CAPRI 16 days 79 gns 
YUGOSLAVIA 17 days 65 gns. 
Write, phone or call for Brochure K 
BAVOY TOURS LIMITED 
Oxford Circus House, 245 Oxford St., 
London, W.1 Regent 8501 & 8691 











SEE EUROPE 
from an 
ARMCHAIR 











‘Keown. the easy way in carefree 
luxury with an all British organisation and 
the pioneers of continental Motor Pullman 
tours. Choose the leisurety comfort of Motor 
Pullman or inexpensive Motor Coach. 
Escorted London back to London. No 
luggage or language worries. No rush or 
night travel. First-class hotels throughout. 
Tours from 12 to 33 days. Fully inclusive 
Outlays from 48 gns. to 195 gns. 

WRITE NOW for BROCHURES 


giving full details of luxurious Motor Pullman and first-class 
Motor Coach tours throughout Yugoslavia, Italy, Spain, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Holland, Morocco, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Austria and France. British organisa- 
tlon throughout. 


MOTORWAYS 


(Dept. B) 85, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
Tel: SLOane 0422 (or Agents) 
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Mongoose Wanted 

It seems there are ways of getting rid of 
grey squirrels in one’s house other than by 
using wire-netting or burning brown paper 
as a correspondent suggested last week. Two 
other letters arrived after I had written a note 
on the subject. One recommended the use 
of sulphur fumes and the other the employ- 
ment of a mongoose. Although I don’t know 
exactly where one might obtain a mongoose 
these days, the idea appeals to me. Kipling 
would have been all for it, I am sure. ] am 
ready to put the owner of the squirrel- 
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infested house in touch with the owner of 
mongoose, if one can be found and both are 
agreeable to co-operate. 


Starting Begonias 

Begonias can be started now by bedding 
the tubers in leaf mould with care being taken 
to see that they are protected from frost, 
The tubers should not be completely covered, 
and later, when the eyes have formed, they 
can be transferred from seed box to pot, 
The potting compost should consist of loam, 
sand and Jeaf mould. IAN NIALL 


Anti-Habits 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 213 
Report by Allan O. Waith 
Advertisements for giving up smoking usually recommend some “ harmless, soothing and com. 


pletely reliable substitute, manufactured only by ... Ltd.” 


Competitors were asked to devisg 


similar advertisements aimed at helping readers to give up any three of the following irritating 
habits: eating, washing, televiewing, reading, sleeping, drinking. 


Most of these de-vicing devices proved to 
be mere substitutions of one irritating habit 
for another, and no one bettered the man 
who was so disturbed at what he read about 
the bad effects of smoking that he decided 
to give up reading. Reading was the most 
widely advocated cure for televiewing, and 
vice versa, and plastic skins the favourite 
anti-washing device. Improbable drugs and 
impossible spectacles were another popular 
standby, but the best solutions were the 
simplest, like Robert Bowyer’s “Still View- 
ing? Stop it by the only GUARANTEED 
method. We buy your set, you keep the 
cabinet and aerial. Box TV 42.” 

Entries giving only the blurb without any 
suggestion of the method had to be ruled 
out, and G. E. Assinder’s quotation of a 
rates demand notice as one way of giving up 
eating, though ingenious, also fell outside 
the rules. 

I recommend that the prize be divided 
between Peter Gant (£2), Peter Hadley (£2) 
(who would have won the prize outright for 
his illustrations had the competition not 
been purely literary), and W. Bernard Wake 
(£1)—the last was not printed through lack 
of space. Commended are D. R. Peddy, 
Mrs. V. R. Ormerod, and C. C., who only dis- 
qualified himself for a prize by exceeding 
the word limit. 

PRIZES 
(PETER GANT) 

STERN BATTLE waged at sewage farms 
throughout country against fatty soaps, foam- 
ing detergents. Help by renouncing washing 
altogether. Join Sewage Farmers’ Protection 
Assoc. today and receive one refreshing SFPA 
Mud Pack free. Regular supplies, post-paid, 
21s. per doz., from 72b Honeysuckle Buildings, 
E.13. (Hygenically packed.) 

“I'M not a TV slave now” (writes Mrs. 
A. L. P., Brixton), “thanks to Phuse-Blo... 
am never without one.” If you're tired of TV, 
fix Phuse-Blo to the power plug. Then! No 
more eye-strain, indigestion, neckache or 
neighbours. Simple, easy-to-use, single wire 
construction guaranteed. 5s. at all iron- 
mongers. 

WAKE UP AND LIVE! Why waste 3 
of your life in deep, profound sleep? Blenkin- 
sop’s Electronic Banjo quickly rids you of this 

nicious habit. Automatically plays your 
avourite dance tune backwards throughout 
night. Makes sleep unattractive; keeps you 
fighting fit for another full day. Try a Blen- 
kinsop’s Electronic Banjo at your electrical 
dealers now. 

(PETER HADLEY) 


“TI thought my Bert's pyjamas were pink .. .” 
ays Mrs. Twigg of Twickenham. 





... until I tried DURT, the new miracl 
detergent. Now look at them! My neck, too, 

After using DURT you will never wash 
yourself or your clothes again, because wash. 
ing won't do any good. 

And remember—DURT is unkind to your 
hands, too! 


Banish Unsightly Glasses! 


Alcohotablets—the drinker’s dream! Ong 
tablet will refresh, two will enliven, three wil] 
befuddle, four will produce the customary 
aftermath, including splitting headache and 
“next morning thirst.” 

Special Teetotablets for soft drinkers. 


Why Read This? 
What, still reading it? 
Why strain your eyes and your temper? Wh 
bother about reading anything? ELE 


TRONIC EYE-PADS eliminate old-fashioned | 


visual impressions, and substitute direct brain 
impulses. Fingertip control gives you choice 
of five programmes (changed daily): Detective 
novels, Correspondence, Strip cartoons, Lead 
ing Articles, and Science Fiction. 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 216 
Set by J. M. Cohen 
A prize of £5 is offered for a translation in 
similar form of ‘L’ Impossible’ by Marcelina 
Desbordes-Valmore: 
Qui me rendra les jours ot la vie a des ailes, 
Et vole, vole ainsi que l'alouette aux cieux, 
Lorsque tant de clarté passe devant ses yeux, 
Quelle tombe éblouie au fond des fleurs, de 
celles 
Qui parfument son nid, son Gme, son sommeil, 
Et lustrent son plumage au lever du soleil! 
Ciel! un de ces fils d’or pour ourdir ma 
Journée, 
Un débris de ce prisme aux brillantes couleurs! 
Au fond de ces beaux jours et de ces belles 
fleurs, 
Un réve ou je sois libre, enfant, a peine née. 
Quand l'amour de ma mére était mon avenir} 
Quand on ne mourait pas encor dans ma 


famille; 


a . P . ; 
Quand tout vivait pour moi, vaine petite fille! 


Quand vivre était le ciel, ou s’en ressouvenirl 


Quand j’aimais sans savoir ce que j’aimais, © 


quand lame 

Me palpitait heureuse, et de quoi? je ne sais} 

Quand toute la nature était parfum @ 
flamme; 

Quand mes deux bras souvraient devant ces 
jours ... passés! 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 216,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than April 13th 
Results in the Spectator of April 23rd. 
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TRAVEL 


Holiday in Spain 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


EPE was barefoot, shaven headed, and twelve years old, 

his sister fourteen and much like my idea of a Canterbury 

pilgrim. On the first of last August, under a Spanish 
midday sun, she wore for working in the fields a long serge dress 
and a hat with a woollen wimple, thick knitted stockings and 
boots and gloves. We, unable somehow to adopt this sensible 
habit of keeping out the sun, sat as lightly dressed as possible 
and a good deal hotter than she was in the shade of the most 
inadequate olive-tree, drawing their father’s windmill. Pepe 
and his sister and a cow looked at us long and silently. Then 
quite out of the blue Pepe said: “ Would you like to see it 
working ? I'll fix it and then you can climb up and see it too.” 
It wasn’t Don Quixote’s sort of windmill, with sails, but round 
and rather like a sunflower, with slats you pulled into position 
after climbing up the stalk. Like Jack up the beanstalk or a 
monkey on a date palm Pepe shot up it in an instant, running 
at it as if he had spikes on his feet, or at least some sort of 
magical magnetism that let him lean horizontally out and stick 
by the soles of them. Pleased. grave, explanatory but not 
expansive, he called out orders and his sister showed us how 
the water went up and down below. Things like that—sudden, 
spasmodic bits of friendliness—kept happening. 

“It’s all very well,” said our motoring friends, “if you go 
in leather shorts with a pack on your back. Then you can sleep 
in the hedge and who bothers? Or else settle down at the 
seaside. But to wander around with suitcases,” they said 
scornfully, “* with hats, with typewriters,” they said swelling. . . . 
But with motorcars, we thought, though we didn’t like to say it, 
ou are like a snail carrying your house around with you. 
It's all very comfortable, or the seaside is very delightful, but 
what about Pepe and the rest of them—all that practical rather 
than chatty kindness, that grave and formal afistocracy of 
manners, high and low, north and south, peasant and 
townsman ?—the sexton at Avila and the tombstone-maker at 
Barcelona, the orphans at Salamanca and the cripple at 
Valladolid ? What if you want to see the Prado and it happens 
to be the wrong season ? Often in Spain, we thought (though 
we didn’t dare say it to people so obviously better organised 
than we were, who would very properly have thought Madrid 
in August impossible) it’s a choice between comfort and fun, 
or even between, if you like, immediate and retrospective 
pleasure. 

Let me give an example. Between the Peninsula and the 
Balearic Islands you take a night boat. On one of these 
journeys we had bunks, and slept and felt fine in the morning: 
it might have been the Queen Mary. On the other—deciding 
suddenly, and the bunks all taken—we went ad la belle 
étoile, twelve hours for about nine shillings. The deck was 
hard, and even with the blanket our neighbours lent us cold 
at two in the morning; and I can’t say we slept much. But 
there was the moon, a Mediterranean moon at that, and full 
that night (people talk of the Spanish sun but they seem to 
forget the miraculous effects of Spanish moonshine); there was 
the dawn and the long early-morning sight of the Mallorcan 
coast, with all its queer Balearic mixture of sparseness and 
luxuriance, and its quite uninhabited air till suddenly Palma, 
cathedral and windmills and all, rose straight it seemed from 
the blue water, glinting across the seven-o’clock sun and sea; 
and there were the people round us—blanket-lending, helpful, 
asleep or awake, and all determined not to eat the boat’s 
breakfast because a rumour was going about that we could 
have landed hours ago and this slow sightseeing was only to 

whip up an appetite. . . . With all this, it was that journey, 
looking back, that was worth it. 

Maybe this sounds rather unpleasantly near “the fleas that 
tease in the high Pyrenees” and other foreign notions of the 
unwashed south. If it does, let me hurry to say that if it is 
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comfort you want you can get it royally. In one of the few 
countries left where service is plentiful and cheap, the luxury, 
when you get it, is enough to widen English eyes. It is just, 
I am trying to say, that with a bit of discomfort you often 
find all sorts of incidental pleasures. And somehow Spain 
encourages the incidental. Unprepared and _ ill-organised 
though we were, with only the vaguest notions about the map 
of Spain and none at all about where we would end on it, a 
magical luck kept us arriving at places—often just because 
we had missed a bus somewhere else—when things were 
happening there. Ibiza. that most lotus-eating and African- 
looking of islands, was rejoicing over the expulsion of the 
Arabs, and Valldemosa over its local saint in four days of 
frenzied piety and conjurors and brass bands and fireworks, 
We got to Toledo with the gipsies for a week of fiesta and to 
Segovia tangled up with the circus procession. Madrid had 
a fair and San Sebastian the last bull-fight of the season, and 
with the smallest excuse there were revolutionary-sounding 
fireworks (you judge a Spanish firework by its noise, not its 
brilliance) at three in the morning. And once we were 
serenaded with ‘ Loch Lomond *—two guitars and a fiddle and 
that extraordinary moon out in the narrow street; and I wished 
[ had had a flower to throw through the window, but somehow 
hadn’t gone to bed prepared to be serenaded, and Scottishly 
serenaded at that. 

Away from islands and idleness and seafood and the sunburnt 
Mediterranean rest of it we took a month to reach the other 
coast in a sweep round the burning centre of Spain, that huge, 
barren, beautiful expanse of geometrical ochres and browns, 
and the glittering cities that across the plain look what they 
almost are, oases in a desert; and at last, for all our haphazard- 
ness, since even the longest and the loveliest of summers is over 
at the end of it, we rattled to the Pyrenees in a tram. It felt 
like rattling to much more than just a frontier, because beyond 
Hendaye was the world, the outside, the great beyond of all 
things Spanish. French and foreign are synonymous in the 
simpler villages, and comment allez-vous the children’s greeting 
to anything with an alien look to it. Crawling in the night up 
the interminable piney wastes of the Landes it felt as if Spain 
was a million miles off already, a place with so personal a 
magic even memories could hardly conjure it up again, so 
private and particular a moon, so much its own noises and 
smelis and so strangely and unforgettably its own touch and 
taste in everything that it mocks you when you try to pin it 
down; and Paris at seven next morning looked homely as 
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Compton Mackenzie 


PRIL is the loveliest name in English, Latin, French, 
Italian or German that any month in the calendar 
possesses. Under the influence of its beauty some 

of the early Victorian etymologists made an attempt to establish 
its derivation from Aphrodite in the shape of Aphrilis. How- 
ever, the Latin aperire to open seems certain, though I could 
wish that Skeat in giving the derivation did not add ‘see 
Aperient.’ 

Whanne that Aprille with his shoures sote 

The droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote. 

I rejoice that the Canterbury Tales were told in April, and 
that Shakespeare was born in April. 

It is Shakespeare who seems to get the sharpest verbal thrill 
from the word itself: 

When proud-pied April dressed in all his trim 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. 

O! how this spring of love resembleth 

The uncertain glory of an April day 

Chaucer, Shakespeare and Spenser made the month 
masculine, but by the nineteenth century April had become 
feminine, and, when William Wasson sang of her, objectionably 
feminine: 

April, April 

Laugh thy girlish laughter, 
Then the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears! 

With all the magic of boyhood’s Easter holidays in my 
memory I still feel that Browning was being sentimental when 
he sang from Italy: 

Oh, to be in England 
Now that April's there. 

April is an enchanting month anywhere in Italy, and it is 
to be noted that Browning did not leave Italy to have the 
pleasure of contemplating the lowest boughs round the elm- 
tree bole in tiny leaf. It is in the Aegean, however, that 
April is the supremely perfect month, and I advise those who 
wish to cruise in the Aegean to choose that month of still 
seas and sunshine of exactly the right temperature. I wrote 
once of “this Aegean April weather when spring is falling 
asleep in the arms of summer,” and that is an accurate 
metaphor for it. 

It was left to Mr. T. S. Eliot to put a galoshed-boot on 
April: 

April is the cruellest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 
Memory and desire, stirring dull roots 
With spring rain. 

This is April accompanied by a saxophone: with all the 
dignity of its depression it is in the mood of the emotional 
defeatism of the 1920s expressed by crooners. 

Thanks to the dignity of Mr. Eliot's depression, his procla- 
mation of April’s cruelty will be found in English and 
American quotation books when the ‘ babies’ who failed to 
keep their ‘dates’ with the synthetic Don Jose’s of Tin Pan 
Alley have long been dust. I beg Don Jose’s pardon: it is 
unlikely that any contemporary *‘croonuch” would have the 
guts to stick a knife into a nyloned Carmen that rejected his 
whining addresses. 

It is when one turns to the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 
on an occasion like this that one realises what a helter-skelter 
piece of work it is. It is high time that the Oxford University 
Press considered not a new edition, but a drastic recompila- 
tion with excisions and additions galore. 

Who on earth, least of all, I should imagine, Mr. Eliot 
himself, would thank an anthologist for quoting “Jug Jug to 
dirty ears” as an impressive or representative example of his 


verse ? And it is nothing less than impudence to quote as 
the solitary example of James Joyce the title of his book 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. If these two deplorable 
examples of academic skittishness have been removed from 
later editions, I apologise in advance. 

In spite of what some will think an excessive attention to 
American writers Stevenson’s Book of Quotations is incom- 
parably superior in its material and in the arrangement of it 
to the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, | find that few of my 
confréres know of Stevenson’s work, which was published on 
this side of the Atlantic by Cassell. 

One of the best tricks played by April weather was played in 
1908. The people at Kew had been displaying a certain amount 
of scepticism about some of the plants and shrubs exhibited 
by Cornish gardeners. They simply could not believe that 
they were all grown in the open without artificial protection. 
The Cornish gardeners were piqued by this lack of faith and 
invited a delegation of horticultural experts to visit Cornwall 
and see for themselves that there was no _ deception. 
The invitation was accepted for the second half of Easter 
week, and the experts set out on St. George’s Day to see the 
gardens of Cornwall in their glory. The great blizzard started 
simultaneously and somewhere near Camborne the train with 
the horticultural experts on board ran into a snowdrift from 
which it was dug out eight hours later. The picture of those 
experts, who had been lured away from the temperate house 
at Kew to view the triumphs of sub-tropical gardening, 
shivering on that snow-bound train has always beguiled my 
fancy. 

An April blizzard struck south-east England three or four 
years ago, but the lamentable failure of the Annual Register 
nowadays to live up to its task makes it a waste of time to 
search therein for an exact date. The slow deterioration of 
the Annual Register from 1900 to 1918 and the rapid deteriora- 
tion since then, culminating in the emaciated and anaemic 
volume of today, is a tragedy of the bookshelf. Ichabod ! 

The Annual Register will celebrate its bicentenary in four 
years’ time. What an opportunity that will offer for the 
publishers to revive that departed glory. Still even in the 
days of its glory the Annual Register can let one down. I 
looked up 1819 to see what the weather was like at Chichester 
that April. Keats in his magical fragment ‘The Eve of St. 
Mark ” suggests that it must have been a cold one when 

The chilly sunset faintly told 
Of unmatured green valleys cold. 

Then I consulted Mr. Robert Gittings’s admirable book 
John Keats: The Living Year, and discovered that Keats was 
painting the landscape of that unusually mild January of 1819 
when in fact he was in Chichester. I had always been puzzled 
by Keats’s April landscape, and thanks to Mr. Gittings 
the puzzle has been solved for me. He had just been making 
January such an icy affair in ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ that 
the mild January of 1819 must have seemed like April in 
comparison. 

We still remember Hallow E’en as an occasion for supert- 
natural manifestations, but no family in the remotest cottage 
riddles out the ashes on the hearthstone overnight in the 
expectation of seeing in them next morning the footprint of any 
one of the family who is to die during the year. That macabre 
custom must have vanished a century since. The superstition 
about St. Mark’s Eve of which Keats was presumably going to 
write if he had gone on with his poem was that those who 
stood and watched in the church porch from eleven till one 
would behold the apparitions of those who were to be buried 
in the churchyard during the ensuing year. I think of that 
eve of St. Mark in 1915 when how many gallant phantoms 
must have passed across the beaches of Gallipoli. 
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sPpECTATRIX 


Looking at Words 


By PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


HEN I say to my niece, “ What is SER-KER-EH- 
NER-EH ?” she replies without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, “Scene.” How she does it I do not know. 

] marvel constantly that children taught by this ridiculous 

system can read: I do not marvel that they can spell, for 

they cannot spell. 

] believe we are building a generation that will be able to 
take no pleasure whatsoever in the visual beauty of words, 
and will accept reformed spelling, if it is ever thrust upon 
them, with insensitive and absolute enthusiasm. Few children 
today seem to be able to recognise a wrongly-spelled word 
because it looks wrong; it does not strike them, as it would 
have struck me at a very early age, as visually hideous. They 
never learned, as I learned, the charm of each letter for its 
own sake. I did not recognise CAT by any KER-AAH-TER 
nonsense. I saw C as a crescent moon, A as an easel, and 
T as a little table. I should have been affronted instantly to 
have seen the word spelled with two little tables instead of 
one. A tall letter in juxtaposition with two short ones could 
establish a word’s shape for me. I do not believe words 
have any shape for children today, except for those with a 
fare, natural visual gift. If the children have no such gift, 
nothing is being done to implant one. 

Dylan Thomas said to me many years ago that the most 
beautiful word he knew was ‘aerodrome.’ It was beautiful 
because of the sound, with its evocations of ‘dome’ and 
‘drone,’ and beautiful because of its shape. The ‘d,’ he 
insisted, was the apex of the dome; the four letters on either 
side, all low and rounded, ending in the lovely loops of the 
*m’ and the tail of the ‘ e,’ were as round as flight. “ Imagine,” 
he said, “how it would be ruined if it was ‘ aerodrote !’” 

This is something I understand; and it depresses me to 
think of all the people now growing up who, because they 
have been taught to read phonetically, will never be able to 
see this zsthetic distinction, or to look upon ‘ aerodrote’ 
with proper distaste. (We do not, of course, use the word 
‘aerodrome’ at all now, but have substituted the brusque 
and jagged ‘ airport.’) 

To appreciate a poem fully, one must not only hear it 
but see it. If it is a matter of choice, it seems to me that to 
Tread it is better than to have it read to one, for the words 
sound in the mind’s ear anyway. A poem merely heard yields 
only a part of its beauty; it is difficult for the mind’s eye to 
write it down and reveal the charm not merely of one word 
juxtaposed with another, but of the shape of a letter in rela- 
tion to the next. 

A word may be finer to see than to hear. My own first 
name is pleasing to me when written, with the tall initial and 
tall penultimate letter; but the sound of it is like the slap of 
a damp flannel. As for the diminutive, John Betjeman has 
Tuined that. 

Amaryllis, an impossible name to call anybody, is exquisite 
when written. The first four letters are steady and smooth. 
The fifth suddenly dips, like water splashing on to a lower 
level, leaps up into spray with the two ‘1’s, and is composed 
again, clear and flowing straight, in the terminal ‘is.’ Let us 
proceed to ruin this name by removing one ‘1.’ Nobody would 
Sport in the shade with this girl now; her name has become 
Clipped and austere, without the hint of the frill and the rill 
and the trill that are part of its watery grace. 

In some cases, the feeling of a word may be changed by 
removing it from script into print. ‘ Elizabeth’ is a different 
and softer name in any script employing a tailed ‘z’; in 
Print it is much harder, Yet on the whole, and with 
singularly few exceptions, the shape of a word in handwriting 
is much the same as in print or typescript. 

, Let us consider a line of poetry, in fact, a poet’s oaly living 
ine : 
“ A rose-red city ‘ half as old as Time.’ ” 
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The alliterative effect of ‘rose-red’ is not merely in the 
sound; part of any alliterative effect lies in the look of the 
repeated letter. The words and letters flow along till the ‘y’ 
of the soft and graceful word ‘city,’ and that ‘y”’ makes 
a pause, by its down-beat, while the mind apprehends 
that phrase alone. The rising ‘h’ takes, as it were, a new 
breath; and the three short, soft words, ‘as old as’ lead the 
phrase on to the final word, always a knell, ‘ Time.’ Suppose 
(as I can only invent an absurdity here—which is really quite 
pretty, in its own way) the line ran: 

“ A rose-red zither twice as old as truth.” 

Not only is the sense different (to be precise, sense has 
disappeared) and the sound different; the look is utterly 
different. Here are no downward strokes to break the slither 
of the line, and the final word, instead of being a restful one, 
looks as spiky as a cheval de frise. Is this hopeless nonsense 
to most people ? It may be. My point is that I do not believe 
most of these phonetic children would even be able to discover 
any difference between the two, unless they began applying 
to both the test of their zoological noises. 

Let us take an entire verse of poetry and see how it looks. 
This is Housman : 

Fall, winter, fall; for he, 
Prompt hand and headpiece clever, 
Has woven a winter robe, 
And made of earth and sea 
His overcoat for ever, 
And wears the turning globe. 


To begin with, the shape of this verse on the page has a 
visual balance and harmony to correspond with the balance 
and harmony which it has for the ear. But there is more to it. 
The two ‘ fall’s, with their tall letters, broken by the sharper, 
single-spiked word ‘ winter,’ is pleasing to the eye; after the 
seven uprights in the second line, the third line, with only 
two uprights and the soft, flat word ‘ woven,’ falls peacefully. 
The pattern of the five long ‘ 0’s in the verse gives it a round- 
ness and purity inherent not only in the words as they are 
heard but as they were written, and in the pleasure the poet 
felt in his wrist as he traced them on to the page. 

The artist with a passion for words uses them consciously 
not only for their sound but for their appearance. ‘Green’ 
would not be half so charming to see if it were spelled ‘ grene,’ 
if, in fact, the two adjacent ‘e’s, low and smooth as a meadow, 
had been broken up. Yet I do not see how these children, 
who are not taught to see the nature of individual letters at 
all, could possibly see that ‘ grene’ is a mis-spelling. 

I am aware how much English spelling has changed since 
Chaucer’s time; but we have accustomed our eyes to what is 
established today and have crystallised around every word in 
its modern accepted spelling all the oral and visual accretions 
of our experience and imagination. With regard to spelling 
I am a complete reactionary; and do not doubt that I should 
have been so when the first attempt was made to put forward 
‘showers sweet’ instead of ‘shoures sote’ as the accepted 
form. I am, in fact, terrified of any further attempt to reform 
our spelling. If there is to be reform it must be evolutionary, 
otherwise our literature is going to appear to us as a series of 
horrible squawks. (Note the angularity of this wonderful word 
‘ squawks,’ with its downward jerk and clutter of angles near 
the end. Can anyone believe that its power is purely 
onomatopoeic ?) 

I cannot fail to realise that to many people most of what 
I have written must seem airy-fairy; so I return to the more 
serious worry with which I began. Are our children learning 
to spell properly? They are, so far as I can see, learning 
to read with decent celerity; but surely—and I have only my 
own limited observations to go on—the standard of spelling 
in the schools is pretty low? I shall be disappointed if my 
own children never come to see the tall, slender shape of the 
word ‘lily,’ the lily-border shape of ‘Athlone,’ the small- 
budded shape of ‘sesame,’ the rotund, stately and burdened 
shape of ‘ palladium,’ to see that * holograph,’ if spelled with 
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two ‘f’s at the end turns into a heraldic monster, or even 
they fail to see that ‘ Mesopotamia ’ is not so handsome a =i 
as it was cracked up to be: but I shall be bitterly disappointed 
if they submit to examiners papers brim-full of intelligence 
supremely high in g, and with spelling that would be a disgrace 
to Artemus Ward. 





MOTORING 


The Wicked Motorist 


By GORDON WILKINS 


NE of the depressing features of life in Britain, par. 

ticularly noticeable when one has been abroad for 4 

time, is the sterile bickering about road accidents; jt 
drags on with no beginning and no end, with meaningless repe- 
tition of stale slogans to take the place of constructive thought, 
The few minds capable of the effort are now deeply engrossed 
with the problem of how man is to live with atomic energy, 
but Britain has not yet learned to live with the internal com. 
bustion engine. 

For many years the elected representatives of the people 
seem to have proceeded on the assumption that it is cheaper to 
build cemeteries than it is to build roads, and the public, main- 
taining satisfactory rates of expenditure on tobacco and alcohol, 
football pools, and television, seems to be reasonably well 
satisfied with the bargain, but the periodical appearance of the 
casualty lists produces twinges of conscience which have to be 
assuaged by the search for a scapegoat. An individual called 
‘The Motorist’ is the usual choice. 

The old ideas seem to have had quite an airing last Satur- 
day at a conference organised by a body calling itself the 
Pedestrians’ Association. It is a body which claims to speak 
for the fifty million pedestrians of these islands but is curiously 
reticent about its membership figures. However, there is no 
reticence about its policy. Its views were expounded by its 
President, Dr. A. L. Goodhart, in a recent contribution to & 
symposium on road safety. Other writers had dwelt on the 
need to reduce traffic hazards and build better roads, but Dr. 
Goodhart remained unimpressed. “I am convinced that most 
of our road accidents—especially the serious ones—are due to 
a minority of careless or reckless motor drivers.” 

What are the facts? The report on Road Accidents, 1952, 
compiled by the Ministry of Transport, contains a most 
detailed investigation into 171,757 accidents involving personal 
injury. Every case where the driver of a mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicle could be held to have contributed to an accident 
is listed, including not only those who were careless or guilty 
of dangerous behaviour, but also those who erred from faulty 
judgement or lack of skill. The total is 79,861, or 46.5 per 
cent., and this is only achieved by including those who were 
dazzled, or who skidded on slippery surfaces, or were taken 
ill at the wheel. Private car drivers found wanting numbered 
29,609. 

However, the learned doctor, whose strong humanitarian 
instincts never deter him from flogging a dead horse, went 
on: “Seventy-eight per cent. of all accidents happen in built- 
up areas, but we cannot rebuild the crowded streets of London, 
Manchester and Liverpool.” Other countries achieve such 
things on much lower rates of vehicle taxation than ours, 
but it is not essential, for a proper road system would take 
away much of the traffic, and so prevent the accidents. One 
can drive across the industrial northern plain of Italy from 
Turin, past Milan and Bergamo, to Brescia, without ever 

entering a built-up area. You may drive right across Germany 
from north to south, or from east to west, and never touch 
a built-up area, never meet a crossroads, never see a traffic 
light, a cyclist or a pedestrian. On these roads all the most 
common accidents are eliminated; they cannot happen. In 
England, the Bristol-Birmingham motorway would take heavy 
through traffic right away from Worcester, Gloucester and 
Tewkesbury on weekdays and relieve them of dangerous 
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¢ blocks at holiday weekends. A high proportion of the 
nt built-up area accidents would be eliminated. In the 

Poodon area, failure to complete the Dartford-Purfleet tunnel 
gander the Thames sends thousands of heavy vehicles on long 
detours into London, where they add to the congestion and 

t up the accident rate. They need not be there at all. 

But back to the Pedestrians’ Association. “The law ought 
to be strengthened so that dangerously defective vehicles are 
kept off the roads.” This is a favourite theme with many 
speakers On road safety. The facts? The law against the 
sale or use of mechanically propelled vehicles in a defective 
condition is already strict and explicit. Of the 171,757 personal 
injury accidents in 1952, defects or failures on private cars were 
held to have contributed to 1,059 and on commercial vehicles 
and motor cycles 1,738. This still leaves us far from the root 
of the problem, but there were in addition 1,490 accidents due 
jo defects in bicycles, against which no action seems to be 
called for. 

Against this background, the speeches at Saturday’s festival 
appear to have followed the expected pattern. Mr. J. P. Eddy, 
O.C., stipendiary magistrate for East and West Ham, did not 
feel that his fellow magistrates disqualified drivers sufficiently 
often, and hoped that courses of instruction would remedy 
this state of affairs. Mr. Walter Raeburn, Q.C., the Recorder 
of West Ham, was on the other hand dissatisfied with the juries. 
“Despite obvious guilt, juries constantly acquit. What they 
object to is the tendency to make penalties so severe.” Need- 
less to say, this did not prevent demands for even greater 
severity, from a number of speakers. 

A discordant note seems to have been introduced by the 
Chief Constable of Oxfordshire, who remarked that the laws 
concerning road traffic were almost all directed at the motorist. 
He thought the time had come when there-must be more control 
of the movement of other road users for their own safety. 

Such ideas seem to find little support in Birmingham, a city 
which owes much of its prosperity to the manufacture of motor 
vehicles but seems to be determined to bite the hand that feeds 
it. A typical editorial in one of the local papers recently 
proclaimed: “ The motorists . . . should be made considerably 
more frightened and cautious, for the sake of other people.” 
A frightened driver will be quick to panic in an emergency; 
his concentration is impaired and his judgement is clouded 
and he is predisposed to accidents. But what does it matter ? 
A little more spite has been vented against * The Motorist.’ 

The Chief Constable of Warwick recently got himself some 
fine headlines with a rousing piece. “It is as if when decent 
men and women take possession of a motor car they become 
pose ised of the devil.” There followed some references to 
Gadarene swine, and suggestions regarding harsher penalties, 
including a stronger law for those who drive under the influence 
of alcohol. But the figures in reported extracts from the Chief 
Constable’s own report show that out of 36,190 accidents, 
precisely 27 were attributed to persons driving under the 
influence. A popular talking point, but not really the heart 
of the matter. 

And the question of how far drivers become possessed of 
the devil has recently received some attention from Dr. W. H. 
Glanville, Director of Road Research to the D.S.LR., in a 
paper delivered before the Royal Society of Arts. Being a 
scientist, he points out that care is needed in drawing 
conclusions from drivers’ records. A driver with a large 
number of accidents may be accident-prone, or he may have 
driven large mileages in difficult traffic conditiors or he may 
be merely unlucky. Dr. Glanville quotes investigations on 
taxi drivers, on truck drivers and army drivers which suggest 
that the bad citizen is often a bad driver and that the cocky, 
the aggressive, the inefficient and the undisciplined tend to 
have accidents, but he concludes: “in the present state of 
_ ledge we have no reliable way of recognising the bad 

iver. 

. Humanity is not perfect, and the task of enlightened authority 
1s to keep the demands on human skill and alertness within 
reasonable bounds, reducing the opportunities for having 
accidents as far as possible. We multiply the penalties and 
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FOUNDLINGS 


This is a month during which many households will 
make well-intentioned but almost always unsuccessful 
attempts to bring up some young wild creature which 
has been mislaid by its parents. The half-fledged black- 
bird, the baby rabbit, the young starling which comes 
suddenly down the chimney like Father Christmas— 


they throw themselves on our mercy and we take 


+ he ote abe obe ohe fhe oe obs obey chy efby ole elie ole afte aby ole che whe ole obey by oy ely obs efe of 


them on the strength. They seldom survive long ; the 
caresses of our children, an empirical dict, sometimes 
(alas) the cat, combine to shorten their lives; they have 


hardly been, after much controversy, christened when 


there has to be a funeral behind the tool-shed. 








They have, while they are with us, the rather 
They 


arouse in us—though not in the cat, who takes an 


touching charm conferred by helplessness. 


entirely different view of their inability to look after 
themselves—the protective instinct. Their parents spoil 
our fruit, eat our vegetables and block our gutters 


with their untidy nests, and these uninvited guests 


will do the same if they survive our hospitality ; 


we cannot hope for the handsome dividend which 
Androcles’s lion declared. 

We do, nevertheless, what we have done in other 
We bring out the bread-crumbs or the 


Springs. 
lettuce, we charge the fountain-pen filler with milk, 


we shut the cat in the boot-hole. And, very 


occasionally, we save a life. 
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The protective instinct is strong in all who have young people in 
their charge. To safeguard the future is a pressing need, most 
easily satisfied by using the wise and friendly services of the 
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the hazards, while denying to drivers the safeguards for which 
they have paid, and which have already proved their worth 
in other countries. In 1952, £687,514 was collected in fines 
for traffic offences. There were 319,987 convictions and 914 

ple were sent to prison without the option of a fine. No 
ack of severity is apparent, yet the cry is for ever harsher 
methods. 

“ Confiscate their cars! ” they cry” “ Make dangerous drivers 
carry distinguishing marks!” But weekday traffic is now 
dominated by commercial vehicles. Their numbers have 
increased enormously and they cover larger mileages than 
private cars. Personally I have lost count of the number of 
times I have been forced to a standstill, or obliged to swerve 
off the road completely in order to escape head-on collision 
with coaches and trucks being driven at me two and three 
abreast on narrow roads. Who loses if a double-decker bus 
is confiscated ? Who suffers if a ten-ton truck has to carry 
special number plates ? 

The growing ruthlessness of heavy vehicle drivers is an 
inevitable development in road conditions which must drive 
them to distraction. Criticise a bus driver or a truck driver 
and you will quickly have a strike on your hands. They are 
organised in powerful unions and have their own methods of 
self defence. Much easier to confine the vendetta to the 
private motorist, who doesn’t answer back and has no real 
defences. 


SPORTING ASPECT 


Birmingham Looks Down 
By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


UST as Liverpool looks down on Lancashire, so Birming- 
ham looks down on the Black Country. Birmingham’s 
skilled workers affect to think that you can look after 
yourself in, say, West Bromwich, provided you know how 

to hit something with a hammer. They make fun of the sing- 
song Black Country accent, so barely distinguishable from their 
own—it is said that when a Smethwick man reported that his 
* mate ’ had fallen in, the police dragged the canal, only to find 
later that the man was talking about the ‘ mate’ in his sand- 
wich. They make fun of the Black Country’s detectable ignor- 
ance—only a week ago a policeman in court accused someone 
of removing a ‘cewit’ of coal. This delighted Birmingham 
which knows a cwt. when it sees one. 

But, with the funmaking, there is mingled some respect. 
Though a man from the Black Country seldom appears to know 
anything, it is suspected that much of his * ignorance’ is just 





EVERYDAY LIFE IN 
BABYLON AND ASSYRIA 


By Georges Contenau 
This popular survey, by one of the world’s most famous 
Assyriologists, covers the most characteristic period of 
Mesopotamian civilization, and describes in abundant and 
fascinating detail the lives, the homes, the beliefs of kings 


and common people in Assyria, Nineveh and Babylon. 


Illustrated with many photographs and drawings 25s. net 
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the adopted camouflage of an area where one’s attitude to thy 
law is somewhat informal, and that it would be unwise f 
anyone who owes money to a Black Country man to presunyg 
on it. 

This somewhat ungenerous attitude to the Black Coun 
pervades even the football life of Birmingham. It happens tha 
West Bromwich Albion at the moment are the finest team 
the country. They lead the First Division by several points 
have the best chance of any team in years of winning the Cy 
and-Championship double. But, to Birmingham, they are ; 
hammer-hitters. Worse, they are uncomfortably near-nej 
bours—-the Albion ground at the Hawthorns is half in Birmin 
ham, so that, during a match, the ball passes to and fro acrog 
the municipal boundaries—and, if there is one thing that 
Birmingham man dislikes more than the Black Country ag 4 
whole, it is his immediate neighbour in it. After a home match, 
a crowd of Villa supporters stand expectantly in front of thg 
score-board where the full-time results are to be shown, an 
if they find that Wolves, West Brom, or, of course, Birmingham 
itself, have been beaten, they find no trouble in concealing thei 
satisfaction. 

All this made Villa Park a perfect background for Port Valg 
when, last Saturday, they came to face the mighty West Brom 
wich in the semi-final of the F.A. Cup. Port Vale are from the 
Potteries, an area of skilled labour—unlike the roughnecks fro 
just down the street. Even more important, they come from f 
forty miles away, and so cannot, by any stretch of the term, bg 
called neighbours. So the people of Birmingham, to a man, 
were on their side. So, too, was everyone else in the 69,00 
crowd—except, of course, the regular West Brom supporterg 
—for Port Vale are the little team from the Third Division with 
six locally-born players in their side; and the instincts of every 
neutral sportsman in the country yearns to the little man. 

So, though the crowd before the match was soberly dressed 
and decorously spoken, as befitted a great occasion in the reds 
brick, fusty, Victorian ground of Aston Villa, when the teamj 
came out the decorousness continued only for West Brom, 
Port Vale were given a wild, expectant ovation of uncontait} 
able goodwill. In one tragic second they were to dissipate 7 
goodwill, and so, I believe, to lose the match. But that is 
story for the second half. 

The first half was a story of first-time tackling. Territorially, 
West Bromwich had much more of the game; but it was littl 
use to them. If they got the ball near the Port Vale penalty 
area, they found that all the Port Vale players, except th¢ 
centre-forward, were there too. Even the wing forwards camé 
back in defence, going like bullocks at whoever had the ball, 
robbing him and then belting it away upfield. Throughout the 
half the brilliant West Brom forwards only twice had a sight 
of goal, and each time King, the Port Vale goalkeeper, saved 
brilliantly. Then just as we were saying that this Port Vale 
defence, effective though it was, was not really football, and 
anyway could not be expected to stand up to ninety minutes! 
battering, the Port Vale attack suddenly broke away, and, aftef 
a beautiful cross from the left wing, all but scored. This shook 
West Brom. They began to make mistakes; and suddenly, aftet 
what might well be called a loose scrum on the Albion goals 
line—there was the referee pointing to the centre, and Port Vale, 
somehow, had scored. The exultation did not subside until thé 
teams had left the field for half-time. 

Poor Albion ! I felt. They had had the burden of playing 
a cup-tie every Saturday—for every team is out to beat the 
League leaders. They had tried to play class football, even id 
this match. But now they were a goal down against a team 
which has specialised in holding to a snap-goal lead, and they 
had most of the Villa Park crowd and the whole of the rest 
of the country against them. You could see in the first ten 
minutes of the second half that the strain had already told, that 
the team was near to breaking. Their passing went wrong, 
their tackling went wrong, their shooting went wrong. It seemed 
that their heart had gone wrong. Then came one of those 
flukes. Dugdale, the West Brom centre half, kicked a long 
curving ball towards goal. He probably meant it as a centre, 
but it was too far for that, and was going comfortably into thé 
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One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 


PLANET 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


Be atin 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 














Investments may be of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Patients on 
the Radio 






You can fall ill in the Australian ‘ outback’ as easily 


as anywhere clse. But should you have this mis- 


fortune, you can call up the ‘ Flying Doctor’ Service 


on a radio transmitter and a doctor will arrive by 


‘plane, if necessary. Thereafter the Service will call 


you by radio at fixed times to check your progress 


and give you advice. This service, so different from 


anything we have here, is accepted as normal by 


Australians: in this, as in other ways, their way of life 


is different. If it is important for your business to know 


what these differences are, get in touch with A.N.Z. 


Bank. Nearly 800 branches and agencies in Australia 


and 


see 


Office is kept informed 


on local business affairs. 


In which are merged The Bank of Australasia and The lt 


New 


to 





Zealand 


it that Head 


. if it’s Australia or 
New Zealand.... 


ASK A.N.Z. BANK 





AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
ion Bank of Australia Limuad 


Head Office : 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. (AVE 1281) 
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Pamela Hansford 
Johnson’s 


new novel 
AN IMPOSSIBLE 
MARRIAGE 


‘Her most unified and mature work.’ 
RICHARD CHURCH in John o’ London's 
Week ly. 

‘Miss Hansford Johnson never puts 
a foot wrong with social description; 
she understands exactly the hopes and the frustrations of 
the world she describes; her dialogue is wonderfully 
exact."—ANGUS WILSON in The Observer. 

‘A completely satisfying and memorable piece of work.’— 
Liverpool Post. 

‘She tells her story in a lively unpretentious style, her 
dialogue is vital, her brief descriptions evocative, even her 
minor characters brilliantly alive and convincingly self- 
consistent.’—The Times. 12s. 6d 




























































Don Quixote of La Mancha 
Translated and edited by 


WALTER STARKIE 


Dr. Starkie presents the modern reader with a new 
abridged version of this immortal story. He includes a 
critical and historical prelude which throws fresh light 
on Cervantes, and on the genesis and interpretation of 
Don Quixote. 

With decorations from the drawings by Gustave Doré. 21s. 














Burma under the Japanese 
THAKIN NU 


Prime Minister of Burma 









A revealing account of life in Burma during the Japanese 
occupation. Few saw so much or could tell the story so 
well as Thakin Nu who was a reluctant member of the 
Burmese Government during this period. His book has 
been edited and translated with an introduction by 
J. S. Furnivall. April 2 Illustrated 12s. 6d. 










Sudan Days and Ways 
H. C. JACKSON 


An account, by a former Governor of the provinces of 
Berber and Halfa, of the life of a District Commissioner 
in the Sudan thirty or forty years ago. Lord Vansittart, 
in a Foreword, says: ‘This is a delightful book; I could 
not put it down. I hope that many others will have the 
same experience of easy and profitable reading.’ 

April 9 Illustrated 18s. 














Collected Poems 
JAMES STEPHENS 


This new edition of James Stephens Collected Poems 
contains ten poems which have never before appeared in 
book form. 15s. 
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Port Vale goalkeeper’s arms when it touched the head of g 
defender. It glided into goal. 

You could have heard the silence miles away. 

This, of course, put heart into West Bromwich; but it did 
not markedly depress either Port Vale or their Supporting 
millions—for West Brom did not look like scoring another 
goal, and Port Vale sometimes did. But then came the tragedy, 


A West Brom forward was tackled on the edge of the Port 
Vale penalty area, probably just inside it. Forward and 
defender fell together as the bail went loose; but, as the forward 
rose to follow it, the defender, still lying on the ground, jn 
that split second between sensible civilisation and madness, 
jabbed both feet into the forward’s stomach. 

Everyone on the ground, bar the referee and_linesman, 
seemed to have seen that vicious foul; and, at the sight of it, 
all the bursting goodwill towards Port Vale evaporated. Booing 
burst from the ground, but what was even more marked was the 
inward transfer of support, as silently audible as the look ona 
woman’s face when she catches her man out. Port Vale, who 
in the later stages of the Cup have been carried through by 
their tackling, but even more by a bubbling sea of emotion, 
could not stand the bump when suddenly they were dropped. 

All spirit left them as if it had been switched off at the main, 
Within two minutes there was another incident on the edge of 
their penalty area which this time the referee swooped on with 
hardly concealed relief. Allen, the West Brom centre-forward, 
stood for a second or two peering into the ground as though 
trying to wipe the vision of Wembley from his eyes. Then a 
sliding run, a bang, and there was Allen, left hand thrown wildly 
upright, relief and joy bursting from his body; and there was 
the end. 

There was the end, even for the Brummagen crowd who 
wanted to see a neighbour lose. There was the end for Port 
Vale. There was the end for people like me who, when our 
own team is not at the stake, like to see the little man win. 
But there was not the end for the little, red-faced Port Vale 


| defender, who, in a second, saw everything that the Five 


Towns had recently been fighting for appear to be slipping 


| between his legs; who had half a second to think about it and 
still lunged; who knows, and will know to the end of his day, 
| that a half-instinctive action of his cost his team, not only the 


chance of Wembley, but also goodwill from nearly all men. 





Terms 


You think me cold, and say I am conceited. 
Though this is true, why did you have to tell? 
The underflends of pride that were defeated 
Are given access to the loving self 

When you say that. You throw me to a shelf 
Perched on the cliff between our land and hell. 


Most warily my back upon the stone 

I bend taut-muscled, leaning where I slipped. 

I hear you, but resentful and alone 

Refuse to change my attitude: while you 

Force me to keep it, it might as well be true. 
For you, you strung the rope on which I tripped. 


I take Prometheus-posture on this cliff— 

I suffer, yes, buisuffer atpretending 

To pretend, as you have made me: if 

I say I want a change, don’t think I hope 
That you will dangle that same traitor’s rope 
Or that the eagle errands will have ending, 


But could you not quit safety, and a land 
Where gorgeous flowers are in bundles tied, 
Till, climbing to my ledge hand under hand, 
With pointed tees to meet my naked shoulder, 
You either push me from this iron boulder 

Or spend the helpless aeons at my side? 
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Malraux’s Law of 
Metamorphosis 


By PHILIP HENDY 


HAT now grandiose word Art still has for its first gloss 

in the dictionary the modest word Skill. The meaning 

of the word has been becoming more intellectual at least 
since the seventeenth century; but it is in the last hundred 
years that it has been widely attaining a new significance. Once 
Art was the modest servant of Religion—as Ruskin in the last 
century wantéd it always to remain. Now, to a public a 
hundred times greater than Ruskin’s, it has become a value 
parallel to Religion; to many even a value that has taken its 
place: an Absolute. 

“The notion of art as such must first come into being,” 
writes Malraux* (p. 53), “if the past is to acquire an artistic 
value; thus for a Christian to see a classical statue as a statue, 
and not as a heathen idol or a mere puppet, he would have 
had to begin by seeing in a ‘ Virgin’ a statue, before seeing 
it as the Virgin.” 

The awakening is bound to be accompanied by doubts. 
“Though a Gothic crucifix,” Malraux continues (p. 65), 
“becomes a statue, as being a work of art, those special rela- 
tions between its lines and masses which make it a work of 
art are the creative expression of an emotion far exceeding 
a mere will to art.” Having learned to see as art such a 
variety of things, from all the centuries and all the corners 
of the earth, as no generation has been able to see before, 
have we only acquired a culpable superficiality? In finding 
the statue have we inevitably lost the god? 

To make a work of art it takes two: the man who emits 
it from his mind in the form of an image and the man who 
receives the image into his mind. The image does not change; 
but each person will receive it differently according to his 
capacity, and, as time passes, according to the decade, the 
generation, the century. Thus the work of art is constantly 
undergoing a metamorphosis in the light of the culture of the 
day and of the new images which are a part of it. So the 
question of the value of our present-day * esthetic’ apprecia- 
tion is bound up with the question of the value of our more 
or less ‘ abstract’ art. We hear much about the collapse of 
humanism, even more about the decay of religion. We hear 
little of what we have gained in compensation. 

The problems seem scarcely to exist for the professionals: the 
estheticians building card-houses ‘out of art-forms already 
obsolescent, only to see them collapse as new forms are born; 
the art-historians with their self-blinding belief in a constant 
oe in art—up to the point at which they themselves 
appen to become blind; the museum ‘ authorities’ carving up 
art into portions according to the different materials and tech- 
niques which were meant to complement each other, according 
to the national boundaries over which—if the boundaries 
then existed—art has always triumphed, or, most unwhole- 
some of all, into art of the dead past and art of the living 
present. 

Malraux is a novelist, a dilettante, who brings to these 
problems from a wide world of travel and politics, practical 
and theoretical, an open mind and an unglazed eye. He 
acknowledges the part that the-museums have played in 
bestowing our new catholicity of appreciation. But he points 
out that this is largely due to their detachment of the work 





* The Voices of Silence. By André Malraux. 
Gilbert. (Secker and Warburg. £6.) 


Translated by Stuart 





BOOKS 





of art from the context of its original setting and that the 
art of the museums is but a very limited, portable fragment 
of the art of the world as we know it now. In the first of 
the book’s four Parts the museum walls go down at a puff. 
His Museum without Walls—the title of the first Part but a 
concept to which he often refers in the others—is an ideal 
collection of reproductions by which the physical limitations 
of time and space can be flouted and juxtapositions of works 
of art can be arranged and re-arranged regardless even of scale. 

Thus liberated from the shackles of art-history, we are led 
from our museum cells into a 642-page labyrinth (trick-lit by 
more than 400 illustrations) of brilliant aphorisms, illuminating 
ideas and new evaluations of the art of all the world from the 
birth of image-making man. Needless to say, all the evalua- 
tions will not find acceptance with everyone. For instance, 
our guide seems to me to dally too long in Part 3, called 
The Creative Process, over Caravaggio and, still more, Georges 
de Latour; but this may be because recent exhibitions have 
brought these painters to the front and the labyrinth is con- 
structed loosely, some of it seemingly from material ready to 
hand. Some of the judgements from which he draws deduc- 
tions are exceedingly dogmatic, as when he attributes Fra 
Angelico’s fresco ‘The Annunciation with S. Peter Martyr’ 
only to his ‘school’ (p. 365), the London version of * The 
Virgin of the Rocks” persistently (pp. 364 and 373-74) to 
*Ambrogio de Predis” or a large portion of Leonardo’s ¢ St. 
Anne’ (presumably, p. 418) to an assistant (these page refer- 
ences are given because no Ariadne has provided an index 
by which we may retrace our steps, and the eight-page 
synopsis gives little help). 








THE BANDIT ON THE BILLIARD TABLE 


A Journey through Sardinia 
Alan Ross 


‘This distinguished book stands out among the mass of 
recent travel books as a work of art and imagination. It 
is illustrated with a large number of photographs by Costa, 
which are some of the best work he has done.’—The — 
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SOMETHING OF THE SEA 


Poems 1942-1952 6s 


POPE JOAN 
Lawrence Durrell 
From the modern Greek of 
Emmanuel Royidis 
‘A minor masterpiece of literary art . . . witty, highly 
irreverent and more than a little improper. . .. Mr. Durrell 
proves himself to be a master of limpid and beautifully 
wrought prose ; and he has put us all in his debt by making 
this delicious indiscretion available to English readers.— 
Gerald Bullett (BBC) 12s 6d 


PIG AND PEPPER 


David Footman 
‘Thank goodness for a thoroughly enjoyable and very 
funny book.’—John Betjeman in Punch 9s 6d 
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Our guide, however, is untrammelled by any predetermined 
theory of esthetics. He has understood far too well the inter- 
minable metamorphoses of art which it is his main delight 
to point out by the way. So at the end of the labyrinth, 
Part 4, suitably called The Aftermath of the Absolute, he 
offers us no golden key to the future but only a greatly enlarged 
understanding of Art and the problems with which we are 
faced: “ Though we sometimes have inklings (p. 609) of an 
underlying affinity in all art forms .. . . it does not prevail 
against their constant metamorphosis or our knowledge that 
the continuity of art is ensured by new discoveries. No 
traditional esthetic has ‘spread’ from Greece to Oceania; 
but it is true to say that a new idea of art has arisen in our 
times. . . . And it is because this idea is not based on any 
esthetic preconception that for the first time it covers the 
whole world. 

“ The rise to power of history, which began with the decline 
of Christendom and even of Christianity, is due neither to 
modern science nor to historical research into the lives of 
Christ and Buddha, but to the fact that history pigeon-holes 
each religion within a temporal context, thus depriving it of 
its virtue as an absolute... .” 

“In ceasing to subordinate creative power to any supreme 
value (p. 616), modern art has brought home to us the presence 
of that creative power throughout the whole history of art.” 

Malraux does not claim that the supreme values of our own 
day are expressed in our art: “ The modern work of art (p. 624) 
cannot supply the * present help in time of need’ that was once 
supplied by the gods of Delphi and the saints of Rheims— 
for the good reason that a culture that has lost its bearings 
has no holy figures; thus ours has to fall back on resuscitating 
those of other cultures.” Nevertheless he believes (p. 616): 
“There is a fundamental value of modern art, and one that 
goes far deeper than a mere quest of the pleasure of the eye. 
Its annexation of the visible world was but a preliminary move, 
and it stands for that immemorial impulse of creative art: the 
desire to build up a world apart and self-contained, existing 
in its own right: a desire which, for the first time in the history 
of art, has become the be-all and end-all of the artist. 

The statement on the back of the title page “ First published 
in England 1954” may be misleading. In 1949 Zwemmer 
published two Parts: Museum without Walls and The Creative 
Act, now Part 3 and called The Creative Process. Part 4 was 
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ENGLISH CHILDREN’S BOOKS : 
1600-1900 Percy Muir 


A delightful history of books written for children by the 
leading authority on the subject. Bewick, ‘Dicky* Doyle, 
W. S. Gilbert, Caldecott and Kate Greenaway are among 
the illustrators whose work is reproduced in colour and 
monochrome. Crown 4to. 42s. 


THE BRIDGES OF BRITAIN Eric de Maré 


The first comprehensive study of British bridges from the 
earliest times to the present day. With 156 illustrations 
outstanding. Crown 4to. 42s. 


TRADITIONAL QUILTING : 
Its Story and Its Practice Mavis FitzRandolph 


This new work is the only one in print which combines 
history, theory and practical instruction. The illustrations 
are particularly delightful. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


ST. ANDREWS Russell Kirk 


Professor Kirk’s historical and topographical record of the 
delightful town, the site of the oldest Scottish university 
and the home of golf, is illustrated by 54 photographs. 
Medium 8vo. 2is. 
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published in the United States. Part 2, The Metamorphoses of 
Apollo, is the only part not published before in English. 


The translation (into American) is excellent. So are thg 
binding and production of this unified volume. 





Matthew Arnold in 1954 


By GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


ARLY this century when Quiller-Couch noted that the 

poet Arnold “was not popular in his own time”, he 

Slammed down his hand on the future, adding “and 

never will be”. If the standard of popularity is that set by 
Gray’s Elegy, no doubt he was right. But by a lower standard 
not so surely. Look at the present state of Arnold’s biblio. 
graphy. During the isst decade, I should say, no other English 
poet of the nineteentii century or earlier can show so man 
reprintings—-except the poet who died the year after Arnold, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. These reprintings culminated in 
1950 when the Oxford University Press reset the poems 
complete with textual apparatus and so produced an edition, 
which, until the poems are fully annotated in the way so clearly 
pointed out by Lowry and Tinker’s Commentary, must remain 
final. And naw, as added testimony, comes this handsome 
addition to the Reynard Library.*  On_ bibliographical 
evidence, then, Arnold is something of a popular poet. For 
those who agree that he is a great poet as Keats and Hopkins 
are great poets, for those who gaze in delighted awe at Mr. 
Garrod’s superlative—* the greatest of the Victorian poets ”"— 
this is a pleasant state of affairs, inviting the critics who speak 
mainly or only of his defects to look at him again. 

The defects that have been much deplored are technical 
defects, which certainly exist, though not perhaps so numer- 
ously as some people believe. Quiller-Couch charged Arnold 
with his crop of Ah! s; and “far worse” with his crop of 
italics, “a device almost unpardonable in poetry . . . . Nor had 
Arnold an impeccable ear for rhyme.” Then—at a bound to 
come nearer to our own day—there is Dr. Leavis, who took a 
sonnet of Arnold’s and rejected it as, among other things, 
showing throughout a “ dead conventionality of . . . phrase”. 
And finally Mr. Bateson, who a year ago believed that Arnold’s 
most famous poem, ‘ bolation’, was “ only saved from banality 
by its last line . ... The clumsiness and conventionality of the 
writing [is] embarrassingly obvious.” 

At the present moment, then, there is a collision between 
critics deploring defects and readers reading. Does this mean 
that Arnold’s readers do not mind technical defects? Some 
readers no doubt do not spot them—technical defects do not 
exist as objects for which an alternative is seen to be desirable 
except for those who have made a close study of the art of 
expression. These exceptional readers do spot them, and are 
pained by them. But blind to these things or seeing them 
clearly, readers read and re-read the poems of Arnold. Mr. 
Eliot, who in 1933 found little to interest him in Arnold’s 
technique, also found him, even at that date, “ a poet to whom 
one readily returns”. Evidently in practice the defects do not 
prove fatal. That is what Quiller-Couch discovered over 
Arnold’s rhythm: 

.. if we hesitate to follow the many who have doubted his ear for 
rhythm, it is not for lack of apparently good evidence, but because 
some of his rhythms which used to give us pause have come, upon 
longer acquaintance, to fascinate us. 

Evidently what Arnold requires of his readers is an eye to see 
what is plain as a pikestaff, and a patience to appreciate virtues 
that do not show themselves so quickly. 

The sonnet Dr. Leavis took was that on Shakespeare, one of 
the sixteen poems of Arnold’s selected for that interesting 





* Matthew Arnold: Poetry and Prose. Edited with an introduction 
by John Bryson. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 26s.) 
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AN END AND 
A BEGINNING 
Dorothy Cowlin 


4 author of The Slow Train Home, etc. 
Laid in the north country scenes she 
knows so well, the author once more 
shows her ability to reveal that ‘or- 

: the dinary life’ is always new, variable 
: ~ and full of interest. 12s. 6d. April 12 
an 
st by SEA FRONT 
dard Rachel Ferguson 
blio. author of Royal Borough, etc. 
glish Of the many-sided life of White- 
nany cliff its well-to-do residents remain 
old, ignorant; but the Second World War 
1 in j) brings into intimacy many 
ems dy improbable people. The 
ion, f basic idea is that only na- 
arly i) tional crisis and emergency 
rain “iy draw the individual into 
me ‘ the community, and that, 
crisis over, he instinctively 
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For 12s. 6d. April 26 
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a ‘At a few rare moments in the his- 
s, tory of a scientific problem, under- 
. standing takes a long leap forward, 
"s and so it is at this moment in that 
'y basic of all sciences, the evolution of 
6 man.’ So opens this account of the 
adventures and discoveries of the 
great biologists and anthropologists 
n who, beginning with Darwin, have 
n brought out of the dark obscurities of 
e time the story of the evolution of 
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AEGEAN 
GREECE 


Robert Liddell 


The Greek islands have an undying fascination, and Robert 
Liddell has visited many little-known ones. 
what he has done and seen, he has much to say about legend, his- 
tory, religion, superstition, landscape, architecture, the early 
travellers and everyday life as he found it. Curiosity and delight 
drove him on and he has written a most engaging book of travel 
in beautiful places, with photographs which, like his descriptions, 
will lure many to follow his example. 
With 44 illustrations and maps. 





— Books 


LOOK 
NOT UPON ME 


Denys Jones 


This is the story of Lance-Corporal Henry Carter, employed 
during the war in the censor’s office at Nairobi, and of 
Naomi, a black nurse. It is a story also of the beginning of 
the Mau-Mau movement. In the background is Peter 
Miengo, Europeanized African by day: by night who knows 
what he is? He and Naomi represent Kenya. Carter and 
his companions, ineffectual, quarrelsome, owing their rescue 
from a water-logged desert to the devotion of a deaf-and- 
dumb black ‘savage’, whom do they represent? Obviously 
the book carries a moral, but it is not stressed to the detri- 
ment of an exceptionally interesting and topical novel. 
12s. 6d. May 3 
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SWIFT 


J. Middleton Murry 


This biographical and critical study claims to throw 
entirely new light on Swift’s development as man and 
Mr. Murry has no pattern to impose upon his 
great subject: Swift has imposed himself upom him. 
Frontispiece portrait. 30s. April 5 
Recommended by the Book Society | 


artist. 
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and a New Edition of 


D. H. LAWRENCE: 
Son of Woman 


With a long new Introduction by the author 
16s. April 12 
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lively view of them. 


With 37 illustrations and a map. 2ls. 


25s. April 5 


All prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 


THE BRIDGE 
OF FIRE 
Denis Godfrey 


author of A Tale that is Told, etc. 


A record of a spiritual odyssey, of a 
man’s discovery, beyond the eternal 
law of crime and punishment, of a 
higher possibility, the forgiveness of 
sins. 12s. 6d. April 26 


LIVE AND 
LET DIE 


Ian Fleming 


His first book, Casino Royale, an 

account of the gambling assignment 

that nearly cost James Bond his life, 
was described as ‘the best 
thriller since the war’. Live 
and Let Die,a breath-taking 
hunt that takes Bond to 
Harlem, Florida and Jam- 
aica, is still better, 

10s. 6d. April 5 


KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD 


Antony Alpers 


TEMPLES 
SUN AND MOON 


Michael Swan 


Part of Michael Swan’s intention is to show how the ancient cul- 
tures and traditions affect Mexico as the traveller sees it today. He 
mingled easily with Mexicans of all kinds, and gives a fresh and 
The last section of the book describes his 
travels through Chiapas and Yucatan, the land of the great Maya 
civilization. An enterprising and deeply interested traveller, he has 
produced an uncommon and entertaining picture of Mexico. 


The author has had special facilities 
for his researches, and Katherine 
Mansfield is now revealed as perhaps 
a different character from the one 
popularly accepted—a much more 
complex char_cter, who suffered and 
endured much, and to whom much 
should be forgiven because of the 
considerable streak of genius with 
which she had been endowed. 
Illustrated 21s. May 3 
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anthology, Fifteen Poets, which, published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1941, made so cheerful a contribution to the war effort. 
Do we not all remember the text of this sonnet vaguely—a 
m so long as a sonnet cannot hope to have its text remem- 
ered better than vaguely? And does it not include at least 
one line and several phrases which we remember pointedly? 
(Mr. Auden once said compendiously that poetry was memor- 
able speech, and it is not a bad test of a rough and ready kind.) 
‘Others abide our question, thou art free.” What is wrong 
with this memorable line ? It is neither banal nor dead nor 
conventional. I know nothing better as the opening of an 
address to Shakespeare. It is better even than Landor’s: 
Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s. 


Faced with that sublime theme, we do not feel that Arnold lets 
us down. And to tum to the poem that Mr. Bateson carps at 
—for carping it seems—that poem is great overwhelmingly! 
The word ‘ overwhelmingly’ can stand a pointed application. 
The defects of the poem are flooded over not only by that last 
line 





The unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea 
—but by 


Oh then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent, 


and also by the general tone of the poem. Speaking of the 
separateness of individual souls, it speaks in tones that in the 
nineteenth century would have been called piercing. * Piercing’ 
indeed is too weak a word: its tones are trenchant. Arnold is 
one of the really powerful emotional forces that have found 
expression in our poetry. If you want to read of aching hearts, 
longing, frustration, the depths of blankness and isolation, 
you must go to him, to Tennyson, and to few others. Earlier 
in this century Arnold’s poems were valued for their Keatsian 
landscape; there was a strong Oxford cult of The Scholar 
Gipsy and Thyrsis. I suggest that he is popular now because 
of his hundred short poems which show him as marvellously 
gifted in the expression of sorts and shades of emotion. And 
also as a psychologist: as for instance in this fragment: 

Below the surface-stream, shallow and light, 

Of what we say we feel—below the stream, 

As light, of what we think we feel—there flows 

With noiseless current strong, obscure and deep, 

The central stream of what we feel indeed. 





J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 


Everyman’s Dictionary of Dates 


Incomparable handy dictionary of nearly 40,000 dates, 
covering all important world events and world personalities 
from earliest times to the present day. Edited by c. ARNOLD- 
BAKER and A. A. DENT. 15s. 





Greek Drama for Everyman 
F. L. Lucas 


Companion volume to Lucas’s Greek Poetry for Everyman: 
containing his translations of the chief plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, with passages 
from thirty-seven other plays. Full introduction and notes 
on all authors and plays. 21s. 


The Sage of Canudos 
Lucien Marchal’s great novel 


The amazing yet authentic novel of savage life and fanatical 
revolt in the Brazilian hinterland. 15s. 


“exciting story . . colourful as well as unusual, and the 
background of Brazilian life is well suited to bring out the 


strangeness of the central characters.”—The Times. 
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Or in this paragraph from ‘ The Buried Life ’: 
Only—but this is rare— 

When a belovéd hand is laid in ours, 

When, jaded with the rush and glare 

Of the interminable hours, 

Our eyes can in another’s eyes read clear, 

When our world-deafen’d ear 

Is by the tones of a lov’d voice caress’d,— 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again: 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 

And what we mean, we say, and what we would, we know. 

A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 

And hears its winding murmur, and he sces 

The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze. 
‘A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast’: who else s9 
well knows what it feels like to have feelings? 

In theory, of course, we wish that Arnold had written with 
a Miltonic perfection of diction, or rather that he could have 
been counted on to write with it always. But in practice the 
wish is defeated. As we read him we see that to go on talking 
about defects is as if you objected to a scratch on a fist that 
was knocking you down. There is something wrong with 
literary principles that can allow defects like Arnold’s to out. 
weigh virtues like his. 

When we leave Arnold’s poetry for his prose, it is necessary 
to make a sharper division between his readers, the division 
marking off the scholar and the general reader. Nowadays 
scholars are delightedly busy reading Arnold’s prose because 
they are seeking a better understanding of the nineteenth 
century than that current a few years ago. Arnold, who 
spoke so much about his own times, is for these scholars a 
figure of central and fascinating interest. But what of the 
general reader? Can we recommend Arnold’s prose to him? 
Writing for the general reader of his own time on the themes 
he did, Arnold cannot hope to hold the general reader of our 
own time by his matter. The general reader of today must read 
the Matthew Arnolds of today. For instance, if he is interested 
in social philosophy, an outstanding interest of Arnold’s, he 
goes to Arnold’s descendants—Margaret Meade, say. So 
numerous are these descendants that there is little time for the 
general reader to explore their literary sources. Even so, he 
can go to Arnold’s prose. And chiefly, as it happens, for a 
reason the reverse of that which has kept some critics away 
from his poems. He can go to it for its technical felicities. 
There are defects in Arnold’s prose, and great ones, but they are 
scarcely defects of technique. What was wrong with his prose 
was owing to lack of knowledge and grasp—defects which were 
inevitable then, and which probably are still, the matter investi- 
gated being so immense, subtle and impalpable. Arnold takes 
races, civilisations and eras, and moves them about—so he 
assumes—as if they were vases on the mantelshelf: his airy 
manner of thinking is sometimes pretentious. Nor is his 
diction always firm and sure; as a literary critic, for instance, 
he uses abstract terms—beauty, truth, and so on—without 
acknowledging their hardly accessible content. But his 
general technical accomplishment is a delight. His tone, so 
riling at the time for its victims, is for us, who do not find his 
subject matter so pressing, great comedy. Mr. Bryson goes so 
far as to speak of his “adorable insolence of . . . manner”. 
Look, for example, at the Preface, especially in its earlier form. 
to the Essays in Criticism. Or, taking the first paragraph of 
his ‘ Literary Influence of Academies ’ (which, with an interest- 
ing slip, Mr. Bryson refers to as ‘ The Use of Academies’), 
note how readily one falls into the trap of the opening sentence, 
only to find oneself put in one’s place among the thousand 
ready British voices cited in the second. Or, despite its 
German framework, the whole of Friendship’s Garland. Ot 
there is the buoyant evolution of his argument in the essays on 
Johnson, Wordsworth and Byron. We can still read prose the 
matter of which is superficially out of date for the fun of seeing 
it expressed just so. 
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NELSON’S 
MEDIEVAL TEXTS 


Literary and historical texts in Latin, 
with facing English version, under the 
general editor-ship of V. H. Galbraith, 
Regius Professor of Modern History, 
University of Oxford, and R. A. B. 
Mynors, Corpus Professor of Latin, 
University of Oxford. 


The Regularis Concordia 


editor DOM THOMAS SYMONS 
153 


Annales Gandenses 
editor HILDA JOHNSTONE 1gs 


Dialogus de Scaccario 
by RICHARD SON OF NIGEL 
editor CHARLES JOHNSON 158 


The Life of Alfred of 
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DANIEL 
editor SIR M. POWICKE 


The Chronicle of Jocelin 
of Brakelond 
editor H. E. BUTLER 


Lanfranc’s Monastic 
Constitutions 


editor DOM DAVID KNOWLES 
153 


Selected Letters of Pope 
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England 


editors C. R. CHENEY and 
W. H. SEMPLE 308 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION 
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Holy Bible 


Nearly three million copies of the RSV have now been sold in 
less than a year throughout the world. Four bindings available. 


Cloth 30s = Rexine 37s 6d 
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The Platonic Renaissance 
in England 


ERNST CASSIRER, translated by J. P. Pettegrove. 
The first English translation of this classical work 
on the Cambridge Platonists. It gives many fresh 
insights into the religious and intellectual atmos- 
phere in England from the Renaissance until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 1s 





One Woman’s Year 


STELLA MARTIN CURREY. A magnificently 
illustrated gift book designed for the intelligent 
housewife in the form of a personal commentary 
on seasonal jobs, pleasures—and even amusing 
annoyances—throughout the twelve months of the 
year. The author has published four novels, speaks 
in Woman’s Hour, and is shortly having a play 
produced by Television. 12s 6d 





NELSON BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 


Beef Production 


M. M. COOPER, The most valuable and up-to-date 
information on every aspect of cattle-breeding, the 
qualities at which to aim, the selection of strain, 
feeding standards, adaptation to varied conditions, 
fattening of cattle, and the economic problems 
involved. 16 half-tone plates and 21 text figures. 

12s 6d 


Soil 
G. V. JACKS. The author describes in simple 
language the basic properties of all soils, and how 
these vary according to the conditions under which 
asoil is formed. Chapters are also devoted to forest 
soils, soil erosion, and soil and land classification. 
12s 6d 
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PHILOSOPHICAL TEXTS 


A series edited by Professor Raymond Klibansky 
and designed for the general reader interested 
in philosophy, as well as for university students. 
Each volume is edited by a scholar in that 
particular field who contributes an introduction, 


notes and bibliography. 
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editors P. T. GEACH and 
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Aesthetics and the Gestalt 

by F. 1. G. RAWLINS 

A selection of essays by a scientist who is 
also a philosopher, in which the underlying 
theme is an attempt to establish a new 
scientific theory of aesthetics based to some 
extent on modern Gestalt psychology. 18s 
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E. M. W. Tillyard 
THE ENGLISH EPIC AND 


ITS BACKGROUND 


‘Dr. Tillyard is to be congratulated on the firmness 

with which he pursues his idea and the skill with 

which he works it out. . . . This a brave book.’ 
SIR MAURICE BOWRA 


‘This is a most distinguished book, a necessity for 
all students of literature and a delight for the 
amateur of letters . . . a notable and crowning 
achievement.’ Edinburgh Evening News 


540 pages 25s. net 


Patrick Cruttwell 
THE SHAKESPEAREAN MOMENT 


AND ITS PLACE IN THE POETRY 
OF THE 17TH CENTURY 


‘He has made a distinguished contribution to the 
critical appraisal of a fascinating literary epoch.’ 
Economist 


‘Mr. Cruttwell has emerged from his studies with 
stimulating fruits... he writes with a sensitive 
acuteness which has absolute value as criticism 
as well as illustrative point of his thesis.’ 

Glasgow Herald 


272 pages 18s. net 


| John Jones 


THE EGOTISTICAL SUBLIME 
A HISTORY OF WORDSWORTH’S 
IMAGINATION 


‘The most perceptive writing on Wordsworth since 


Matthew Arnold’s essay.’ Economist 


‘Mr. Jones has produced a rare thing—a work of 
truly creative criticism. He has lived in Words- 
worth’s work, not merely judged it.’ 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


224 pages 16s. net 


H. Coombes 
LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


‘Excellent chapters on Rhythm, Rhyme and 
Imagery and a really splendid one on Feeling... a 
welcome addition to a distinguished critical litera- 
ture which for a long time should stand up to 
assault.’ Time and Tide 
10s. 6d. net 
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Quanta and Determinism 


The Revolution in Physics. By Louis de Broglie. (Routledge ang 
Kegan Paul. 18s.) 


Tue noble family of de Broglie has in this generation produced two 
men of high distinction in the world of science: Maurice, Due dy 
Broglie, and Louis, Prince de Broglie, both Foreign Members of thg 
Royal Society. Prince Louis is moreover able to set forth the most 
difficult concepts of modern natural philosophy in lucid and simple 
language: and the present volume is a good example of his powers, 


A great revolution was brought about in physics by the rise of thg 
modern quantum theory. From the time of Descartes to the end of 
the nineteenth century, the material universe had been regarded ag 
an immense mechanism, whose behaviour could be predicted exactly 
when we possessed certain data regarding its initial state. Thg 
philosophy of physics was thus a strict determinism, and it is this 
metaphysical basis that is now questioned. 


De Broglie begins by recalling the controversy that once raged 
between those physicists who interpreted light as a form of wave 
motion and those who regarded it as a flight of luminous corpuscles, 
In 1661 Fermat, a wave-theorist, showed that the laws of optics can 
be deduced from the principle that the path described by light from 
a point of one medium to a point of another is simply the path that 
can be described between the points in the shortest time. On the 
other hand, in 1744, Maupertuis, who followed the corpuscular 
theory, showed that the same laws can be deduced if, instead of 
assuming with Fermat that light follows the quickest path, we suppose 
that the path is that by which the total quantity of what he called 
Action is the least. This idea was later developed into a general 
Principle of Least Action, which covers the whole range of Nature, 
so far as Nature is a classical dynamical system. 


A decision between the corpuscular and wave theories was thought 
to have been reached in 1850, when the velocity of light in air and in 
water was directly measured, and the former was found to be the 
greater: this result had been predicted by the wave-theory, and seemed 
to settle the controversy in its favour. 


But with the modern quantum theory the question has been 
re-opened. The new physics sprang from the discovery, that Action 
exists only in multiples of a certain unit, which is called the Quantum 
of Action. This made it necessary to reconstruct the whole picture of 
the fundamental nature of material things: instead of beginning with 
notions based on classical space and time, we had now to think of 
the universe as an aggregate of innumerable quanta of action. Now 
a quantum of action can be achieved in the dynamical history of a 
particle, and also in the dynamical history of a wave; and laboratory 
experiments revealed the remarkable fact, that these two different 
realisations of the quantum of action could be actually exhibited by 
the same physical entity: thus, light behaves sometimes like a wave, 
and at other times as if it consisted of corpusoles: while electricity 
behaves sometimes as if it were constituted of particles, and at other 
times as if it were a wave-motion. Thus when quanta of action 
replaced both particles and waves as the ultimate reality, the differ- 
ence between particles and waves tended to become obliterated: 
and the experiment of 1850 lost the decisive character that had once 
been attributed to it. 


An unexpected feature of de Broglie’s book is his attitude to the 
question of determinism in physics. Quantumists generally believe 
that the quantum theory has obliged us to abandon determinism’ 
in fact, that modern physics furnishes us only with laws of prob- 
ability, allowing us to predict what, when the result of an observation 
is given, is the probability that a later observation will give us such 
and such a result. In de Broglie’s judgement, however, it is possible 
that our present inability to follow the thread of causality in the 
microscopic world is due to our using concepts such as those of 
corpuscles, space, and time, which were constructed in macroscopi¢e 
experience and have been carried over into the microscopic descrip- 
tion, and that they are not suited to represent reality in this field. 
He conjectures that, some day or other, physics may return to the old 
metaphysics: and that the present stage of science will then seem to 
us to have been a momentary detour due to the insufficiency of our 
conceptions. 


The only defect of the book is its author’s indifference and negli- 
gence in matters of history. He represents Newton (p. 46) as a 
whole-hearted advocate of the corpuscular theory of light, which he 
certainly was not. In his account of relativity, he gives the whole 
credit for the discovery to Einstein (p. 83), ignoring the fact that the 
Principle of Relativity was so named, and was accurately stated, by 
Henri Poincaré, who deduced important consequences from it before 
Einstein had published anything on the matter. “The Scotch 
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meter, Hamilton” (p. 35) sounds odd: can it be that de Broglie 
has confused the Scottish metaphysician Sir William Hamilton, who 
was professor in Edinburgh, with the greatest of Irish mathematicians, 

Sir William Rowan Hamilton, who was professor in Dublin? 
EDMUND WHITTAKER 


In the Sun 


The Bandit on the Billiard Table. By Alan Ross. (Verschoyle. 25s.) 
Temples of the Sun & Moon. By Michael Swan. (Jonathan Cape. 21s.) 
Tere has probably never been a period in English literature so 
fecund in travel books as the years since the Second World War. 
The danger now is that the travel book is becoming the raison d’étre 
ofajourney. This highly self-conscious attitude may produce books 
that are so planned, so purposeful, that they leave no room for sur- 
prises, for those unexpected experiences that jerk a book to life. 
And yet the writer-traveller must somehow impose his own person- 
ality even on an alien setting; he must mingle with the foreign land 
and the foreign way of life and observe it at the same time. 

For the worthwhile travel book is not just a different kind of 
guide-book; it is the record of an experience—the impact of a land- 
scape On a particular man. The personal element is extremely 
important. 

The two books under review, My. Ross’s journey through Sardinia, 
The Bandit on the Billiard Table, and Mr. Swan’s Mexican journey, 
Temples of the Sun and Moon, have much in common. The pages of 
both are suffused with the marvellous Southern light, for it is perhaps 
this light which most enthralis an English traveller and forces him 
to reassemble all the images of his visual world. Mr. Ross and Mr. 
Swan are, up to a point, the same type of traveller. Each has sharp 
eyes and alert senses, each has the, gift of describing vividly what he 
sees, and each takes a scholarly interest in the history and art of the 
country he visits. But, beyond these things, there are important 
differences. 

Mr. Ross takes us for a fairly rapid tour through Sardinia. He 
does, however, expend perhaps too much space on not very relevant 
accounts of Nelson’s stay at La Maddalena and Napoleon’s unhappy 
sojourn at Santo Stefano. He is better when keeping his eye firmly 
on the object and telling us simply what he saw: “Large women sat 
on stools in the fierce sun, seeming to have split open with ripeness 
like the fruit around them,” or “The sea was a kind of mauve bruise 
and the coastline to the south could only be sensed under its moist 
and woolly blanket.”’ His skill in compiling images, however, 
sometimes betrays him. At times he introduces so many that, 
instead of clarifying a scene, they cancel each other out and make it 
vaguer. The best part of his book, undoubtedly, is his splendid 
description of Cagliari in which he not only brings the place and the 
people vividly before us, but also presents, briefly and lucidly, the 
whole history of Sardinia and its architecture. His re-creation of 
the Museo Archeologico Nazionale is remarkable. Mr. Ross also 
evokes the spirit, the atmosphere of the island itself most admirably: 
“The spectacular, the luxuriant, the dramatic have been eschewed for 
more classical virtues... Sardinia is a series of lucid statements 
lading up to grand climaxes in the most restrained way.” 

Mr. Ross, then, is an observer primarily. He does not seem to 
have partaken very deeply of the life of Sardinia. And this makes his 
book less interesting than it might have been. Mr. Swan, on the 
other hand, in his travels through Mexico, really seems to have 
mingled with the men and women he found there. For example, 
when he climbed Monte Alban on a mule, he took a small Indian 
girl, Teresita, with him. In Campeche, he made friends with 
Marbella, a librarian whose favourite author was Oscar Wilde. 

Though Mr. Swan does not write such a rich prose as Mr. Ross, 
it is a perfect vehicle for his purpose, whether he is describing the 
great Maya city at Palenque, the hidden convent of Santa Monica at 
Puebla, the ‘golden women’ of Tehuantepec or a funeral at Havana, 
His travelling is less purposeful than Mr. Ross’s yet for this very 
reason it brings him some exciting and fascinating experiences, such 
aS meeting the extraordinary American woman called Electra at 
Taxco or a Seventh Day Adventist missionary in the jungle, or 
climbing the pyramid at Chichen Itza. Yet Mr. Swan is no less 
scholarly and serious than Mr. Ross. He presents some deeply- 
Considered opinions on the Aztec and Maya cultures and also gives 
Us a most valuable introduction to the metaphysical poetry of Sor 
Juana de la Cruz who died in 1691. Mr. Swan's landscape is not 
Only filled with figures, it is also given an added depth by his own 
Personality which, though never distracting, makes itself felt through- 
Out his book. 

Here, then, are two perceptive, imaginative and beautifully illus- 
trated travel books. Perhaps Mr. Swan's is of more lasting value 
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LORD GRANTLEY 
Silver Spoon 


“The autobiography of Lord Grantley, a remark- 
able, brave, lovable and generous man.""—JOHN 
CONNELL (Evening News). 18s 


SERGE LIFAR 
A History of the Russian Ballet 
“Very important . . . a fascinating book, ably 
translated by Arnold Haskell” (Evening News). 
55 illustrations. 21s. 
RUSSELL CRIDDLE 


Love is not Blind 
The autobiography of a blind man. “A fascinating 
document of human interest.’”,-—HECTOR CHEVIGNY. 
12s. 6d. 
THE WORLD OF BEES 


Gilbert Nixon 
“A fascinating book, full of intriguing information 
and written with a personal enthusiasm which is 
infectious.”"—NESTA PAIN. 17 full page illustrations. 
12s. 6d. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


India and the Awakening East 
One of the most vivid and penetrating of modern 
personalities of modern times looks at the East and 
describes the people she found there. With end- 
paper map and 34 illustrations. March 29. 15s. 


LOUIS GOLDING 
To the Quayside 


The new Elsie Silver novel by the author of Magnolia 
Street. ‘‘A radiant, lovely and refreshing story.” 
—ALEXANDER BARON. 12s. 6d. 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
No Man’s Street 


His first detective novel! ‘‘Having read No Man’s 
Street we cannot too warmly recommend Mr. 
Beverley Nichols to go on pursuing his new and 
marvellously exciting adventure.”-—-G. B. STERN 
(Sketch). 10s. 6d. 


RUSSELL BRADDON 


Those in Peril 


The author of The Naked Island has written a 
powerful first novel—of a youth who deserts from 
the Navy and gradually drifts into the vicious night- 
life which lurks behind the gay lights of Piccadilly. 
“He has exposed the underworld in all its mean 
and dirty degradation. ’’ —NANCY SPAIN (Daily 
Express). 10s. 6d. 
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WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 


A selection of our Spring books 





Cecil Beaton 
THE GLASS OF FASHION 


A personal history of fashion, 
and the people who have 
influenced it during the last 
half-century: illustrated by 
the author’s own drawings 
and photographs 21s 


The Ribbentrop 
Memoirs 


INTRODUCTION BY 
ALAN BULLOCK 


Ribbentrop’s account of his 
career as Hitler's Ambassador 
and Foreign Minister, written 
in the death cellat Nuremberg. 

18s. 





Giles Romilly and 
Michael Alexander 
THE PRIVILEGED 
NIGHTMARI 


Two of Hitler's hostages, the 
V.1.P. prisoners of war, des- 
cribe their imprisonment in 
Colditz and their hazardous 
escapes from execution. 

12s. 6d 


Paul Leverkuehn 
GERMAN MILITARY 
INTELLIGENCE 
An authoritative account of 
the activities of the German 
Military Secret Service during 
the war, by one of its senior 
officers. 16s. 








Pierre-Dominique 
Gaisseau 
THE SACRED FORESIT 


The story of a recent French 
expedition to the wilds of 
Upper Guinea, to observe the 
magic rites of the Toma 
tribe, never before witnessed 
by white men. ZJilus. 18s. 


NOVELS 


Saul Bellow 


ADVENTURES OF 
AUGIE MARCH 


THE 


Winner of the American 
National Book Award 1953 
for the most distinguished 
work of fiction. 15s. 








Julian Pitt-Rivers 
PEOPLE OF THE SIERRA 


An anthropological study of 
life in an Andalusian village, 
which contributes much to 
our understanding of Spanish 
life 18s. 


Cyril Connolly 
SHADE THOSE LAURELS 


Who killed Sir Mortimer 
Gossage, connoisseur of 
living and artist in words, in 
his exquisite Wiltshire home? 
This criminal - conversation 
piece gives an answer worthy 
of its author. 10s. 6d. 








Sir Guy 
Salisbury-Jones 
SO FULL A GLORY 


The first biography in English 
of Marshal de Lattre de 
Tassigny. 

Maps and illus. 


21s. 


Bernard 
Gutteridge 
THE AGENCY GAME 
Life in an English advertising 
agency—witty, satirical, and 


on occasion gaily improper. 
10s. 6d. 








Terence Spencer 
FAIR GREECE, SAD 
RELIC 
A study of literary philhel- 


lenism from Shakespeare to 
Byron. Illus. 25s. 


John Goodwin 
THE IDOLS AND THE 
PREY 
A study in degeneration 


against the vivid background 
of Haiti. 12s. 6d. 








A copy of our complete 
Spring & Summer list can be 
obtained from 


7 Cork Street, London, W.1. 
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because it conveys so strong an impression of an unusual Character 
in strange surroundings. Mr. Ross’s book is memorable for the 
way in which it has captured the effect of Southern light on sea and 
stone, and for its lucid account of the history of a turbulent island, 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Aldiborontiphoscophornio 


— Children’s Books, 1600 to 1900. By Percy Muir. (Batsford, 
<S.) 

Lockuart tells of the nicknames Scott had for the two Ballantyng 
printers. John was Rigdumfunnidos and James was Aldiboronti. 
phoscophornio. He does not tell us where Scott found the names 
or why he gave them to the Ballantynes. And now, well over q 
hundred years since the great Life was published, there comes from 
one of the illustrations in Mr. Muir’s book a faint, unexpected glim. 
mer of light on this oddest of odd little problems. It does not solve 
the problem but it does suggest that a solution may be found. Thg 
picture, No. 54, shows two pages of “an Arabian Nights derivative 
treated as an alphabet” and published about 1820 by Dean and 
Company under the name Aldiborontiphoscophorniostikos. One of 
the pages tells us that a character of this name had the misfortune 
to be killed by ‘ta Bashaw with three tails,’’ and that he was not the 
only character to have a polysyllabic name. Only an examination of 
the little book can tell us whether Rigdumfunnidos also appears, 
But, even if he does not, there ntust be a connection, one way or 
another, between Scott’s names for the Ballantynes and Dean and 
Company’s ‘Alphabet.’ Was the book known in the Abbotsford 
nursery? Were the Ballantyne nicknames borrowed for the book? 
Is it conceivable that one of the Ballantynes had a hand in it? If so, 
which of them? In writing of R. M. Ballantyne, Mr. Muir slips into 
excusable error. He says that the author of The Young Fur-Traders 
was “a younger brother of James Ballantyne, the printer of Scott’s 
novels.’ He was not. He was the son of Alexander Ballantyne, the 
fiddler and flageolet-player, who was a favourite of Sir Walter's and 
a younger brother of James and John. Is it possible that Alexander 
(whose son was to write so many books for boys) was the author 
of the little alphabet and amused Sir Walter by borrowing a nick- 
name and pulling a fraternal leg? 

That is only one of the innumerable points of interest raised by Mr, 
Muir’s delightful history not so much of writing as of the * production’ 
of printed things by publishers, artists and, where necessary, authors, 
and of the change in the view of children taken by those who seek to 
supply their wants. Mr. Muir begins with chap-books, horn-books, 
tracts for the saving of little original sinners and pamphlets for the 
edification of “Little Masters and Misses’’ who “by Duty to their 
Parents and Obedience to their Superiors” aim at becoming ““GREAT 
LORDS AND LADIES.” He ends on the threshold of the twentieth 
century with Beatrix Potter and books the moral intention of which, 
if any, was simply to enhance the pleasure of being alive. He takes 
a broad view that includes the toy theatres, “penny plain and much 
more than twopence coloured,” alphabets, punctuation books, fold- 
ing pictures, sliding pictures, paper dolls with whole wardrobes of 
paper dresses, Struwwelpeter, Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, fairy tales, 
collections of nursery rhymes, and even the tinsel pictures, the buyers 
of which bought glittering scraps and pasted them in place until the 
dull outline on which they built had undergone a magic transforma- 
tion. Beautifully produced, with over a hundred pictures, many of 
them in colour, his book is a permanent exhibition of well chosen 
specimens, with Mr. Muir, most amiable of curators, standing by to 
answer questions. As one of the inquisitive, I should very much tike 
to ask him to turn the pages of that little Alphabet and look for the 


name of Rigdumfunnidos. 
ARTHUR RANSOMB 


The Conjurer’s Apprentice 


The Art of Paul Valéry: A Study in Dramatic Monologue. By Francis 
Scarfe. (Heinemann. Glasgow University Publications. 25s.) 
NARCISSUS-PROTEUS, constantly eluding his own embrace, Paul 
Valéry, comedian and illusionist, places the critic at an immediate 
and permanent disadvantage. The critic, the most alert member of 
the audience, is hardly on his feet in time to hear the conjurer himself 
announcing that the trick is done with mirrors (the Sun—the Sea 

. . the Self—the Self) and that he has absolutely everything up his 
sleeve, including the critic’s watch. 

On this occasion, the person who steps up on the stage is Mr. 
Francis Scarfe, of Glasgow, a very serious gentleman. We fear—or, 
sinners that we are, do we hope?—the worst for Mr. Scarfe. We 
have heard him in the lobbies laying down the law. The prose of 
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Candide, he says, is ‘ irritable’; the poetry of Laforgue ‘ somewhat 
shrill and mean’; two detestable opinions. On the subject of 
yersification he is, first, stupefyingly fluent, then, in his own way, 
modest: “I have always felt that the analysis of a poet’s versification 
js an heroic pursuit as ideal and as useless as climbing Everest.” 

He climbs, at any rate, on to our conjurer’s stage, and we confidently 
await his destruction at the hands of the master of irony. The master 
saws in half, and puts together again, a young lady in a starry robe. 
We have seen the trick before and it has never failed to baffle us. 
It is Mr. Scarfe, this time (to our surprise and chagrin) who tells us, 
composedly, lucidly and in detail, what has been done and how it has 
been done. 

The present reviewer who holds, as far as Mr. Scarfe’s general 
critical attitudes are concerned, a very secure position among the 
ranks of Tuscany, can certainly forbear to cheer, but is constrained 
to declare that Mr. Scarfe’s analysis of La Jeune Parque—which is the 
core of the present volume—is high among the most solid and useful 
pieces of criticism that he haseverread. La Jeune Parque is, of course, 
avery difficult great poem and its difficulties—primarily structural— 
are of the kind which interest Mr. Scarfe most and which he is best 
equipped to elucidate. “It is only when poetic structure is under- 
stood,” he rightly says, “that it is possible to read a poem properly.” 
Mr. Scarfe is relatively uninterested in what he calls thought (the 
inverted commas are his own) or in psychological problems, or in 
imagery, or in the potentialities of ambiguity. It is the structure that 
he measures; to resume our metaphor for a moment, he disregards 
the patter and watches the conjurer’s hands. For La Jeune 
Parque, in which one of the main difficulties is to know, at any 
moment, who or what is being addressed or discussed, Mr. Scarfe’s 
patient sorting out of the persons of the verb and their application is 
exceedingly helpful and illuminating. “The poem,” he says, 
“develops a dramatic mechanism in which the constant promise of 
action is actualised in the use of dramatic active theatrical speech 
based on exclamations, questions and series of orders exchanged 
within the personified group of potential selves which are the equiva- 
lent of characters.” That is not very hard to say—and might, 
perhaps, be said better—but it is Mr. Scarfe’s great merit (which 
cannot be properly illustrated in a short review) that he explains in 
detail the working of this mechanism. His theory of the dramatic 
monologue, which he rather strains in relation to other poems, is 
here valid and useful. He discusses various French and other 
interpretations of La Jeune Parque but his own interpretation appears 
to be largely original as well as convincing. We are certainly 
indebted to him for the best study of this important poem which has 
appeared in English. 

The rest of The Art of Paul Valéry falls well below the level of 
the section on La Jeune Parque. Mr. Scarfe is at his best in 
close exegesis of a particular work, and at his worst when 
emitting obiter dicta about literary history. His section on 

* Critical background’ and his ‘ Note on the monologue’ contain 
much information, but on the whole hardly repay the reader who 
traverses their arid and gritty expanse. The section on Charmes— 
the volume which includes Le Cimetiére Marin—is, although con- 
cerned with exegesis, rather disappointing. Mr. Scarfe explains in 
a footnote that he sacrificed a number of detailed analyses in favour 
of* the main thesis ’ (i.e. the omnipresence of dramatic monologue). 
This is a pity, as the detail would have been more interesting than the 
thesis. On Le Cimetiére Marin, Mr. Scarfe puts up a notable piece 
of lifemanship: “‘in order to please the larger public, the Cimetiére 
has every possible advantage.” After this, it is not surprising that 
the critic gives comparatively summary treatment to this ** poor man’s 
Jeune Parque.” A\ll the same, ’tis a melancholy Scotchman that can 
turn Les cris aigus des filles chatouillées ... into “the last cries of 
violated innocence.” 

‘Mechanism’ is a favourite word with this critic, and ‘The mechan- 
ism of Paul Valéry’s poetry ’ might be a more apt title than the one he 
has chosen. This is not to depreciate (unduly) the result of much 
patient and scholarly labour. The study of the mechanism of La 
Jeune Parque is a more difficult achievement, and of more use to the 
reader, than a great deal of glib generalisation about the religious or 
psychological significance of that poem. Yet, if The Art of Paid 
Valéry is—as it seems to this reviewer—unsatisfactory as a whole, 
that is not just the result of a certain awkwardness in Mr. Scarfe’s 
Style, or a certain stiffness in his thought. His whole critical attitude 
is subtly wrong; the proper critical respect and sympathy have 
deepened—and degenerated—into deference, even subservience. A 
Critic who can tell us, for example, that “ Narcissism is the point of 
departure for all Valéry’s considerations,” without reflecting (it is 
the mot juste) on the limitations of such a ‘departure,’ has hardly 
attained the necessary degree of detachment from his subject. He 
acts, as Valéry tells him he should do, as ‘an intermediary’ and he 
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Fahrenheit 
45 


RAY BRADBURY 


‘I am afraid the book is 
so exciting that it stands 


(The temperature at 
which paper burns) 


little chance of being considered serious 


literature.’ 


LISTENER 9S. 6d. 





Jubilate Agno 


CHRISTOPHER SMART 


This extraordinary poem 
(written c. 1760 but only dis- 
covered in the 1930's) has hith- 
erto been regarded as the out- 
ourings of a madman. Mr. 
. H. Bond has made an ex- 
citing literary discovery and 
by rearrangement proved that 
it has a meaning afterall. 155. 


Matthew 
Arnold 


Selected by JOHN BRYSON 


‘I am delighted that the 
Reynard Library should have 
published a full anthology of 
all his most enduring works.... 
If you read at least three or 
four of the poems or essays, 
never again will you feel that 
Matthew Arnold is old-fash- 
ioned or dull.’ 

HAROLD NICOLSON 
Buckram. 800 pages. 26s. 


Three Singles 
to Adventure 


GERALD DURRELL 
‘Books that deal with the 
collecting of wildanimals have 
a charm that is seldom found 
in those that describe their kill- 
ing; Mr. Durrell’s account of 
his trip to British Guiana has 
all this peculiar fascination 
with the added and unexpect- 
ed merit of being very well 
written.’ NEW STATESMAN 
Illustrated. 15s. 





The Golden 
Honeycomb 


VINCENT CRONIN 


‘The magic of Sicily is captured 
in this beautifully written and 
profoundly perceptive work. 
Information, beautiful des- 
criptions, searching comments 
pour from his pen.’ THE TIMES 


Illustrated. 16s. 


Tomorrow is 
Already Here 


ROBERT JUNGK 


‘A profoundly anti-materialist 
book, a re-statement of the case 
for humanity and fallibility.’ 

tie eG Oe 


Seven Years 
in Tibet 
HEINRICH HARRER 


‘Some books, like some moun- 
tains, are lonely and unrivalled 
peaks, and this is one of them.’ 

; THE ECONOMIST 
Illustrated. 16s. 


Old Men Forget 


DUFF COOPER 


‘He has written an autobi- 
ography which furnishes an 
example of the way in which 
this sort of thing ought to be 
done. ... / A work of art.’ 

HAROLD NICOLSON 
Illustrated. 215. 





Sopranino 


ELLAM & MUDIE 


‘This book tells the story of how two young 
men sailed across the Atlantic. Because their boat 
was small, they marvelled at the wonders of the 
deep. Never before have I read such an inter- 
esting account; all who go down to the sea 


should read it.” UFFA FOX 


HART-DAVIS 


Illustrated. 16s. 





























CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Thomas Young, 
Natural Philosopher 
ALEX WOOD & F. OLDHAM 


A new study of the versatile genius who, among other things, 
deciphered the Rosetta Stone. Canon C. E. Raven adds a 
memoir of the late Alex Wood. 305. net 





Neolithic Cultures of the 
British Isles 


STUART PIGGOTT 


The first full study of the stone-using agricultural com- 
munities of Britain in the second millenium B.c. —_705. net 








Richard III 


| 
| 
THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 
| 


The twenty-eighth play in this edition, with notes, glossary 
and stage-history and a long introduction by JOHN DOVER 


WILSON. 155. net 


British Economic Statistics 
C. F. CARTER & A. D. ROY 


A review of the statistical material available for the formula- 
tion of British economic policy. Of interest to Civil Servants, 


businessmen, and economists. 215, net 





On Education 


SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 


Education for a World Adrift and The Future in Education 


reissued together in one volume. 155. net 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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concentrates, as Valéry would wish him to do, on the ‘mechanism! 
If he follows the movement of the conjurer’s hands, it is because the 
conjurer himself has told him to do so: he is a useful part of the act, 
a he fooled us for a moment by pretending to be a member of the 
audience. 


DONAT O’DONNELL 
It’s a Crime 


Spinsters in Jeopardy. By: Ngaio Marsh. (Crime Club. 10s. 6d.) 
The Cavalier’s Cup. By Carter Dickson. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
Drag the Dark. By Stephen Ransome. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
Shroud of Darkness. By E. C. R. Lorac, (Crime Club. 9s, 6d.) 
Brought to Light. By E. R. Punshon. (Gollancz. 10s, 6d.) 

Alibi Innings. By Barbara Worsley-Gough. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
The One that Got Away. By Helen McCloy. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
Have Patience, Delaney! By Bant Singer. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 

The Wishful Think. By Bernard Newman. (Robert Hale. 9s. 6d) 


Ir things go on as they are, the detective story addict will have a hard 
time proving that he reads the stuff for intellectual stimulation, for 
the interest of working out puzzles as logically precise as a Times 
crossword. It was always, perhaps, rather like claiming that one’s 
reason for smoking was to help the national finances. Even so, the 
detective story essentially remains a contest between detective and 
reader, in which chance, convenient confessions or last-minute snap 
judgements—tesorted to in a fair proportion of the books under 
review—should not be encouraged unfairly to affect the odds. 

Spinsters in Jeopardy, its dust jacket decorated, in the fashion of 
the cimema, with Xs, is altogether a chancy affair. It provides, 
admittedly, a murder in the first chapter and a solution in the last; 
in between, however, the usually reliable Ngaio Marsh involves 
Inspector Alleyn, his wife and their talkative small child somewhat 
chaotically in kidnapping and sun worship, the spare-time activities 
of a pair of villains professionally engaged in controlling drug traffig 
on the Riviera. Miss Marsh treats all these doings quite seriously, 
but the alarming orgies attended by Alleyn (whose report occupies in 
the Scotland Yard files “‘a place of infamy rivalling that of The Book 
of Horus and the Swami Viva Ananda’’) appear no less jaded than the 
plot devices leading up to them. 

Miss Marsh’s affection for the imperturbable Alleyn is equalled by 
that of Carter Dickson for the ageing Sir Henry Merrivale, who 
becomes noisier, more obstreperous, and, unhappily, more tedious 
with every appearance. He is given his head in The Cavalier’s Cup, 
where, in the intervals of taking singing lessons from a stage Italian 
who models his dialogue after Chico Marx (* That’s-a what happen, 
What-a be next?’’), he turns his attention to another sealed room 
mystery. Carter Dickson likes to dress up a fairly simple plot witha 
good deal of mystifying paraphernalia; in this case, the heavy 
farc:cal trimmings swamp the rest. 

Stephen Ransome has an agreeably unpretentious pair of private 
detectives in the cautious Schuyler Cole and the knowledgeable Lucas 
Spear, set in Drag the Dark to track down a daughter and a diamond 
mislaid by a New York jeweller. This is a smooth, neatly carpentered 
job, although the solution can be deduced without too much difficulty 
before the second murder. E. C. R. Lorac is equally professional, 
and in Shroud of Darkness Chief Inspector MacDonald works his 
way stead ly towards the complex reasons behind a cosh attack at 
Paddington station during a London fog; nothing very lively here, 
but the backgrounds are carefully established and the methodical 
style serves its purpose well. In the first chapter of the more ambitious 
Brought to Light, E. R. Punshon introduces the veteran Bobby Owen 
to: “Compromising letters. Lost poems of a dead poet. A dese- 
crated grave. A mysterious disappearance. Possible blackmail. 
A ducal suspect.”” The death of a press lord increases the confusion, 
and, in spite of a lengthy explanation obligingly provided by the 
murderer, matters to the end remain misty. 

Compared with the professionals, Barbara Worsley-Gough appears 
cheerfully vague in her approach to crime. That murder should be 
allowed to disturb the section of the Angela Thirkell country des- 
cribed in Alibi Innings, threatening the village cricket match, seems 
in any case a breach of the rules. Miss Worsley-Gough kills off the 
least attractive character, treats her suspects too sympathetically for 
one to take them very seriously as potential murderers, and allows 
her criminal to give himself away; a mild-mannered light novel, in 
fact, poses as a detective story. . 

From Helen McCloy, an expert at the superior suspense story with 
psychological trimmings, The One that Got Away, a thriller concern- 
ing a fugitive Nazi at large in the Highlands, seems surprisingly 
dated in plot and under-proof in excitement: the copyright date, 
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1945, gives an explanation. Characters—a sulky adolescent with 
a taste for running away from home, a decayed Fascist intellectual, 
some assorted Scots—are plausibly established; the suspense builds 
up promisingly for a hundred pages or so, until Miss McCloy gives 
the game away completely, before cheating us with a dénouement 
which demands total suspension of belief. Thrillers set in the High- 
Jands are routine; a crime story from Australia has its novelty value. 
With some rewriting of the gritty Australian slang, however, Have 
Patience, Delaney! might come straight from the Middle West; 
Bant Singer is well drilled in the tough American mannerisms and 
has created, in Delaney, a detective as morosely charmless as any of 
his competitors. 

The Wishful Think, according to Bernard Newman’s publishers, 
“in subject and plot surpasses anything he has done before”: from 
one point of view, the claim is justified. Mr. Newman provides 
Britain with a new secret weapon, in the form of a meek little clerk 
named Simmonds who telepathically forecasts the actions of the new 
Soviet leader, Granitov. After Simmonds meets Sir Winston 
Churchill (‘Just one point,’ Churchill mumbled, ‘I think I shall let 
Attlee in on this’”’), Adlai Stevenson, the new American president 
(“I shall ask Eisenhower to accept the London ambassadorship’’), 
and others, poor Granitov doesn’t stand a chance; nor, for that 
matter, does Mr. Newman’s fantasy. 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


Bird Books 


The Birds of the British Isles. By D. A. Bannerman. Illustrated by 
George E. Lodge. Volume One: Corvidae, Sturnidae, Oriolidae, 
Fringillidae. (Oliver and Boyd. 45s.) 

Sea-Birds. By James Fisher and R. M. Lockley. (Collins. 25s.) 

A Field Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe. By Roger Peterson, 
Guy Mountfort, and P. A. D. Hollom. (Collins. 25s.) 

Tue study of birds is increasingly the province of the scientist. 
The days of the amateur ornithologist who was content to regard 
avian behaviour with more or less the same tolerant imprecision 
with which he observed the habits of his fellow men, are practically 
over. Today’s naturalist is more at ease with his microscope 
than with his field-glasses. The excreta of the little owl titillates 
his imagination to a far greater degree than the more abstract 
pleasures discovered by his predecessors in the observation of birds 
and an:mals under natural conditions. Success is judged less by the 
growth of humanity and wisdom in the observer than by the com- 
pleteness and complexity of his files and note-books. 

It is to be feared that a large proportion of ornithologists will 
therefore regard the first volume of Dr. Bannerman’s projected 
survey of British birds (promised in six volumes, the first three of 
which are to deal entirely with the passerine species) as indicative of 
no smaller sin than prolixity and of none greater than the cardinal 
crime of indifference to some few thousands of the biological details 
so eagerly tabulated by the modern school. The same critics may 
also be pained by the paintings of George Lodge. They will not 
like to see his birds perching on things like hedges and conifers 
when they could more economically be suspended in vacuity, and 
criticism may well be levelled at a technique that depicts a bird 
in the colours and stance observed by the human eye under natural 
conditions instead of crucifying the subject hygienically on a crowded 
sheet of shiny white art paper in hues designed to accentuate tell-tale 
features and facilitate distinctions only truly learnt by long and 
patient man-to-bird association. 

But this is not to denigrate the value and good intentions of 
such field guides as Collins’s Pocket Guide to British Birds and their 
new Field Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe. True, one would 
not be surprised if the urge to make up a trilogy sooner or later 
resulted in a 300-page field guide to the birds of our planet in all 
languages, but despite the deficiencies inevitable in a side-pocket- 
sized volume which aims at providing recognition pictures, distinctive 
field marks, and the French, German, Swedish and Dutch names of all 
the birds of Europe, in addition to most of the details generally 
expected from field reference books, this is as competent and detailed 
a work as one could reasonably expect for size and price. But it 
cannot be over-emphasised that there is no escaping diligent first- 
hand field-work, or at least the earnest study of comprehensive 
monographs, if more than the most tentative knowledge of this vast 
Subject is desired. 

Realistically sub-titled ‘An Introduction to the Natural History 
of the Sea-Birds of the North Atlantic,’ James Fisher and R. M. 
Lockley’s collaboration is a book of real value. It strikes a nice 
balance and is as much for the student who seeks a sound basis on 
which to build his conclusions from later personal observation, as 
for the coastal observer who is aware of a lack of technical data 
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Just published 100s. net 


Shakespearian Players and 


Performances 
ARTHUR COLBY SPRAGUE 
Drawing on much fresh maternal in contem- 
porary accounts, the author of Shakespeare 
and the Actors re-creates eight of the greatest 
players, each in a single supreme role. With 
12 illustrations. 15s. net 


The British Submarine 
Cpr. F. W. LipscoMs, R.N. 


A comprehensive survey of the history and 
technical development of the British sub- 
marine, including the only adequate account 
yet published of submarine activities in the 
Second World War. With 53 photographs, a 
number of two-colour diagrams and three 
maps. 25s. net 


. . . 
Sailing Small Cruisers 
Guy PENNANT 
A business-like and practical manual on the . 
handling of cabin cruisers up to some 25 ft. in ! 
length. With many photographs and highly 
instructive drawings and diagrams. 215s. net 


Living the Creed 


CARROLL E. Stmcox 


A study of the Apostles’ Creed written for 
laymen who wish to understand it afresh, to 
defend it and to live accerding to its terms. 

1os. 6d. net 


God’s Way With Man 
Dom GrReEGorRY DIX, D.D. 
The Dacre Press Lent Book for 1954. With 


a foreword by the Bishop of Durham. 
Paper covers 3s. 6d.; cloth 5s. net 


The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Dr. Schweitzer has written a long and 
important new Introduction to the book 
which first established him as a theological 
thinker and writer of international import- 
ance. 

Third edition, tenth imp 18s. net 


The Girls’ School Year 
Book 1954 


The official annual book of reference of the 
Association of Head Mistresses. 15s. net 
§ THE PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK, 1954-55, will be published in 
December, 1954. 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 































































Two Distinguished Books 


VISCOUNT SAMUEL’S 


Book 
of 
Quotations 


Some years ago it occurred to Lord Samuel that 
other people might be interested in a book made 
out of the thousands of quotations that he has 
collected over more than half a century. In 
this new and completely revised edition Lord 
Samuel has added hundreds of new items, and 
has also written a new introduction which, in 
his own words, takes the form of an essay on 
Quotation in general. 


“This,” says Lord Samuel modestly, “is a 
volume for the bedside, or for dipping into in an 
hour of leisure, or perhaps sometimes for a 
writer or speaker looking for suggestion or 
stimulus.”’ 


Here, indeed, is treasure. 
APRIL 
15s. 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 
Rhymes 


for 
Middle Years 


These verses go back to the author’s earliest 
memories, and they show what she describes so 
beautifully as “‘a sharp, the almost —- 
accurate sight, logic and observation of a sma 
child.” 
The drawings are by Faith Jaques. 

APRIL 


10s. 6d. 


JAMES BARRIE 
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behind his activities and has reached a point where he is in need of 
authoritative confirmation. 

A wide variety of birds is to be traced over the thirty-three million 
square miles of this familiar ocean, and the authors have successfully 
pursued and recorded most of what their intended readers should 
wish to know concerning the migratory, breeding and feeding habits 
of gulls, terns, auks, skuas, petrels and pelicans, besides finding 
time for round, sound condemnation of the sea-way spivs who in 
the past have proved to be the worst predators of bird life and who 
even today will readily see species suffer extinction if a short-sighted 
and avaricious thoughtlessness can show some temporary gain. 
JON WYNNE-TYSON 


New Verse 


Life Arboreal. By Ewart Milne. (Peter Russell. 9s. 6d.) 
A — cr the Toothache. By John Heath-Stubbs. (Methuen, 
s. 6d. 
A Frame of Mind. By Kingsley Amis. (School of Art, Reading 
University. 5s.) 
Fantasy Pamphlet No. 22. By Kingsley Amis. (Fantasy Press. 9d.) 
Fantasy Pamphiet No. 21. By Philip Larkin. (Fantasy Press. 9d.) 


Ir is always tiresome to see something fundamentally good being 
done badly. Ewart Milne, in his book of poems, shows himself 
quite clearly to be a partisan of a rip-roaring Irish kind of poetry 
which is, in itself, very welcome at a moment when vigour is the 
quality most often lacking in contemporary verse. Only Mr. 
Milne’s vigour doesn’t come off: his attempts to present passion or 
longing falter. Consider this verse: 
When first he rose to see the sun 
He pricked his ears with leafy grace 
And ran twelve months around its rim, 
Yet never did his hoof displace 
One buttercup in the solar field: 
But the foal of the world is an old horse now. 
This, with its refrain, recalls some of Yeats’s later poems, but the 
difference becomes apparent the moment the two are compared, 
Yeats is simple, earthy and direct, while Mr. Milne has given his 
poem a literary air which makes what simplicity there is in it sound 
hollow and artificial, The height of literary success may be to 
banish literature, but it is fatal to fall between two stools. The 
eighteenth century sound of ‘leafy grace’ and the conceit of ‘solar 
field’ are too much for the refrain. Mr. Milne is better when he is 
being quietly descriptive, either about landscape or about human 
nature: 
Happy is he returning from abroad 
Whose heart can slide to rest in his recovered meadows, 
Happy, too, is he whose home thoughts while abroad 
Are of faces soothing as old ale, exciting as young apples. 
This comes from ‘The Artificer,’ the first poem in the book and one 
of the most successful. These hesitant rhymes are what Mr. Milne 
does best, though it seems likely that the failure of a poem like the 
* Bronté Passage’ is due to metrical insensitivity : 
Who'd claim you, after all, Branwell? 
Claim Patrick Branwell Bronté, the badzlad of the family. 
The tone seems forced, and suspicions about the quality of Mr. 
Milne’s ear are confirmed by his far too extensive use of weak line 
endings. A poem like ‘Harvest’ is ruined by the line-endings in -ing. 
The disastrous effects of too many weak endings were already to be 
seen in the dramatic verse of Beaumont and Fletcher: Mr. Milne 
might have learnt from literary history. 

John Heath-Stubbs has his metrical difficulties too. That is the 
only point of resemblance between him and Mr. Milne. The main 
characteristic of his poetry is great width of cultural reference. The 
subjects of this last book of poems range from the Don Juan legend 
to Nietzche’s death-bed by way of Digenes Akritas (the hero of 
popular Byzantine epic) and the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. Nobody likes recondite themes more than I do, but, 
reading Mr. Heath-Stubbs, it soon becomes clear that his work has 
no real centre. A poet’s choice of theme should have some meaning, 
a book of poems should add up to something, and here A Charm 
against the Toothache fails to work. Mr. Heath-Stubbs has con- 
structed a series of cultivated pastiches and dramatic monologues, 
but he has signally failed to unite them into a cosmology and’ this 
defect is reflected in his style which is as unformed as the themes it 
treats. In this small volume poems in the manner of Swinburne 
with a dash of Flecker are found next to poems in the manner of 
Robert Graves: 

As treacherous as Irishmen, brutish as Germans, 

Those whom I love, furtive and barbarous, 

Upon my frontiers lurking 

Provoke these sorties. 
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There is not much need to ask what poet inspired that particular 
manner. This book of verse does credit to Mr. Heath-Stubbs’s 
learning: it is less satisfactory as poetry. On the jacket we are told 
that this poet “often prefers to express himself through the medium 
of a mask”; but it is one thing to like masks, it is quite another not 


to have a face. 

After this, it is a relief to come upon two young poets with person- 
alities of their own. Kingsley Amis is already well known as a 
novelist, and the tone of many of his poems recalls the satire of Lucky 
Jim. Yet the word ‘satire’ is not entirely accurate: ahe poems 
depend for their effect on a delicate balance between seli-assertion 

and self-criticism. In*A Dream of Fair Women’ (one of the best 
poems in these two lots) Mr. Amis, starting on a tough sex-note, 
analyses masculine vanity in a way that makes of it something rather 
pathetic and lost. Similarly ‘Something Nasty in the Bookshop’ 
starts Out as a satire On women poets and ends up as an implied 
criticism of male superiority: 

Deciding this, we can forget those times 

We sat up half the night 
Chock-full of love, crammed with bright thoughts, names, rhymes, 
And couldn't write. 

The danger of this sort of poetry is that the balance might be dis- 

turbed, that it might become too tough or not tough enough. So far 

Mr. Amis has avoided the snares, and these collections of poems 

show that he can manage other moods as well. ‘Against Romanti- 

cism’ stands out as a kind of credo, and ‘Catch’ strikes a note of cori- 
centration. However, the most remarkable of these poems are the 
two modern emblems, both of which begin with a picture: “When 

Uncle Pandar Drink pulls down the blinds....”, “When Party- 
Member Lech lifts up his knout....’’ This type of poem grows on 
the reader; here Mr. Amis is half-way to the discovery of a new 
satiric or gnomic form. It is a pleasure to read these toughly intelli- 
gent, yet humane poems. 

Philip Larkin’s Fantasy pamphlet presents a poet who is not 
widely known but should be. There are only five poems in this 
pamphlet but these reveal a technical mastery, a gift for direct, 
passionate expression and a feeling for a kind of still beauty which 
it would be difficult to find elsewhere. Mr. Larkin keeps his eye 
on the object, the images he uses are real to him and the result is 
solidity and a connection with the living world around. A poem 
like ‘At Grass’ is a meditation, but it takes its imagery from close 
observation and an intense lyrical feeling for things. The last verse 
(with the last line of the verse before) shows with what effect Mr. 
Larkin’s humanism works. The poem deals with horses retired 
from racing: 

Almanacked, their names live; they 

Have slipped their names, and stand at ease, 

Or gallop for what must be joy, 

And not a field-glass sees them home, 

Or curious stop-watch prophesies: 

Only the groom, and the groom’s boy, 

With bridles in the evening come. 
Mr. Larkin’s poetry, I have said, is not widely known. But it will 
make its own way. Poems like ‘At Grass’ and ‘If, My Darling’ are 
among the best being written today. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


RAPP Double Un-Plus 

The Proletarian Episode in Russian Literature, 1928-1932. By 
Edward J. Brown. (O.U.P. 36s.) 

Tue official Soviet History of Contemporary Literature contains the 
following sad little epitaph. “During the 1920’s neo-bourgois 
moods were felt in certain sections of society. . Counter-revolu- 
tionary Trotskyites made their way into the leadership of RAPP 
(The Russian Association of Proletarian Writers), an influential 
Organisation with branches throughout the country {in which}, there 
turned out to be a group of carefully masked enemies of the people.” 
_ If Dr. Brown had merely succeeded in correcting the misleading 
impression given in the Soviet history, there would be little point in 
noting the obvious. The inversions of Soviet official documents 
are familiar and students of contemporary Russian literature will 
have been told in other records that RAPP was the Communist 
Party’s literary instrument during the First Five-Year Plan, and that 
its leaders were, for a time, the literary drill-masters of the Revolution. 
Where Dr. Brown’s book is valuable—and surprising—is that by 
Painstaking research and detection he has shown that this legend 
of RAPP as a group of Party hacks was itself an invention of the 
Party; on the contrary, it represented the only serious attempt to 
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THE AGE OF SUSPICION * 
JAMES WECHSLER 


‘One of the sharpest analyses of the McCarthy 
technique yet published.’—Sunday Times. 

‘He emerges, particularly from his fascinating 
exchanges with McCarthy, as a most intelligent 
and likeable man, and his book is a heartening 
reminder that there are many liberals of his kind 
in America.’—Philip Toynbee, Observer. 16/- 


THE ACROBATS 
MORDECAI RICHLER 


A first novel by a young Canadian writer who is 
nearer the French tradition than the English; an 
explorer of ideas, he shows exceptional powers of 
materialising them in dramatic situations. The 
Acrobats is set in Valencia. April9. 10/6 


LINCOLN McKEEVER 
ELEAZAR LIPSKY 


Recommended by the Book Society 
A new novel by the author of The People Against 
O’Hara. Trial for murder is again the climax of 
the book, but the issue is greater than a man’s life. 
The setting is New Mexico. May. 12/6 


TOM RUNYON 
Convict No. 17602, Iowa State Penitentiary, gives 
‘the clearest analysis . . . of society’s faults and 


virtues in dealing with convicted men that has 
yet been written. —Chicago Tribune. May. 15/- 





* If this book interests you, you should also 
read WITNESS, by Whittaker Chambers, and 
THE SPEECHES OF ADLAI STEVENSON 

(21/- and 12/6) 
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Just Published 


The End of an Old Song 


J. D. SCOTT 


“A story rich in implications and told with formidable 
skill... in Mr. Scott we have an authentic instance of the 
novelist as historian of his timés.” 

WALTER ALLEN (New Statesman) 

“A keen intelligence, a sharp eye and a genuine, quick 
narrative gift.” J. W. LAMBERT (Sunday Times) 

“Mr. J. D. Scott's novel is very good . . . the exciting 
feature is its success in delineating an entirely contemporar) 
pattern in English society. Brilliantly told.” 

ANGUS WILSON (Observer) 


* Finely written.” JOSEPH TAGGART (The Star) 


** As a perceptive study in character, and as an absorbing 
piece of story-telling, this is a novel of high quality.” 
GEORGE scoTT (Truth) 
What a good writer Mr. J. D. Scott is.” 
JOHN CONNELL (Evening News) 


The Wars of Love 


MARK SCHORER 


* 4 strong, challenging book, with a magnificently sketched 
décor and a shrewd analysis of adult minds that cannot 
escape the shackles of childhood.” IRISH TIMES 

“ His prose is both graceful and sharp, his dialogue neatly 
pointed . . . all the makings of a first-rate psychological 
thriller.” SUNDAY TIMES 

“A tour de force carried off by careful attention to style 
and psychology.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

‘He writes wonderfully well and with great subtlety.” 


WALTER ALLEN (New Statesman) 
10 6 net 


Pio Nono 


“Certain and worthy of long life.” 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES (Time & Tide) 
** An eloquent statement of the case for Pio Nono.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
ae good book ey 
“The tangle and conflict of the Risorgimento is clarified 
in these lucid pages.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 


A. J. P. TAYLOR (Observer) 


Medium 8vo. 25'+ net 


The Death of the 
Fourth Republic 


RONALD MATTHEWS 


“* He has a firm grasp of French history and incorporates 
enough of it to give depth to his contemporary analysis... 
political reporting at a high level.” TIMES LIT. SUPP. 

“His account is lucid, graphic, obviously heartfelt and at 
the same time remarkably objective.” 

RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday Times) 

“A first-rate piece of political reporting in the best 
traditions of British Foreign correspondence.” OBSERVER 


Medium 8vo. 18/- net 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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create a proletarian literature in the Soviet Union and bitterly 
opposed the reduction of writers to the level of industrial propy, 
gandists. 


The proletarian writers’ movement began with a group of younger 
Party members who believed that cadres of peasant and worker 
writers could be created with little greater difficulty than shock 
brigades. All that was required was money and the support of the 
Central Committee—*Give us the millions and in a year we'll give 
you a hundred talented authors” from factory literary circles, 
claimed. Although they were opposed by such leading Party intel 
lectuals as*Trotsky, Bukharin, Maisky, Lunacharsky and Radek, by 
1928 the millions of roubles, the State publishing houses, the maga: 
zines were theirs. — 


The leading theorist of RAPP was a young critic, Leopold Averbakh, 
who soon disposed of the idea that he favoured a literature hacked 
out of party slogans and plastered with animated factory reports, 
Proletarian art was, for him, “not a form of art which must neces 
sarily be created by the proletariat.” It was such art as aided the 
proletariat in the building of socialism “by organising our feelings 
and thoughts in the direction of a Communist society.”’ He preached 
the presentation of ‘the living man,’ whose conflicts and contradic. 
tions must be analysed by the proletarian writer in order to under 
stand his complexity and avoid the stereotypes of ‘bare poster art’; 
he also advised respect for the classics, condemned undervaluation of 
‘the cultural heritage’ and respected Tolstoy to the point of idolatry, 

Under Averbakh’s influence, RAPP sharply criticised the more 
absurd practices in Soviet literature such as the creation of cardboard 
characters and the falsification of manuscripts by editors and pub- 
lishers, of which Dr. Brown cites some choice illustrations, A 
shock-worker, recording his experiences in the Great War, wrote: 

“And all the time I was thinking of my wife. What will she do? 
How can she live?” This was changed by an editor to read: * Where 
are they driving me? Why? To defend the Tsar against whom 
I fought at the barricades?’ Another worker wrote: “The train 
went on for several days . . . rushing to where the cannons were 
groaning, shrapnel bursting, bullets whistling, blood flowing.” 
This was corrected to: “*. . . where the blood of German and Russian 
workers was flowing by the will of their autocratic governments.” 
An example of the sillier literary devices for making Party propa- 
ganda was a heroic poem about a worker who is killed while putting 
out a fire in an oilfield. Just before breathing his last, he scratches 
his epitaph in the sand: “What a pity. 1 am dying without becoming 
a member of the Party.” 

Averbakh and his friends were merciless towards other stock 
stereotypes of Soviet fiction, the iron-jawed Communist sacrificing 
his all for his production figures, the filthy wrecker in the pay of foul 
enemies, the chaste Diana of the Komsomol tracking down the 
secret hoards of greedy kulaks. 


Of course, it could not last. Inside RAPP itself, as well as in the 
Party, it was charged that the leadership overemphasised the ‘inner 
life,” gave too great prominence to the subconscious, to sex, to the 
family, and were neglecting the tasks of socialist construction. The 
proletarian group were deficient in ‘romanticism,’ its enemies said, 
implying that they did not produce a literature permeated with class 
and revolutionary enthusiasm. Finally at a RAPP conference in 1931 
Averbakh’s critics held him up with an ideological pistol. 

“We are finishing the five-year plan and what is there in literature 
about the five-year plan?” they demanded. ‘“* Where is the literature 
of Bolshevik heroism on the front of economic construction?” If 
individual writers could not provide it, then a ‘creative group’ should 
do so by colléctive literary labour. 

The RAPP leadership fought back with considerable clan. In an 
article in Pravda at the time they attacked the “left vulgarisers who 
would reduce all literature to propaganda and the contents of today’s 
newspapers. We consider that such people are liquidators of 
literature.” 

But it required more than Horatio to hold the bridge. The five-year 
plan was in need of publicity men and RAPP had resisted the Party’s 
use of literature as a means of direct propaganda; RAPP had also 
pursued a policy of hostility to many talented non-Communist, non- 
proletarian writers who were prepared to barter their talents for 
privilege and Party protection even though Stalin himself had ordered 
that “the old intelligentsia and specialists in all fields are to be shown 
greater attention and solicitude.”” In the circumstances, in April, 
1932, the Central Committee shut down RAPP. Averbakh was 
given an opportunity to confess his errors in the true Bolshevik 
fashion, but to his credit he spoke eloquently against “the theory of 
the publicistic function of art” and suffered the inevitable disap- 
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Almost immediately the Party’s new literary policy took over. 
“Large groups of writers spent the summer [of 1932] at our new 
ial enterprises, visiting the Sovkohzes and Kolkhozes, gathering 
material as must in a very short time be realised in great artistic 
uctions,” the new literary union which replaced RAPP reported. 
And Soviet literature has not yet recovered. ; 

The whole of this instructive story is given in well-documented 
detail in Dr. Brown's book. Although confined to an investigation 
of literature, it exhumes valuable clues relating to Soviet institutions 
generally. The Communist method of constantly revising history in 

service of ‘Soviet reality’ does not merely invert the truth: it tries 
to abolish it altogether. People’s names are erased from the records, 
inventions are written into documents, assertions are treated as facts. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Brown has shown that truth has a knack of per- 


sisting. 
EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


Arbiter of Fashion 


Jost So Far. By Hardy Amies. (Collins. 15s.) 

Tue trouble with people who write books professionally is that they 
do nothing else; the trouble with people who do not write books 
professionally is that they are usually unreadable. Mr. Hardy Amies 
is at the top of his profession, which is making clothes for the rich, 
and he is eminently readable. If for that reason alone, Mr. Amies’s 
description of his progress from petticoats to haute couture was well 
worth writing, even for a world which is daily stuffing itself silly 
with fashion hints, shortcuts to beauty and revelations about Royal 
trousseaus. It is also, from time to time, a funny book; not always 
intentionally but that is part of the fun. ‘* Models,” says Mr. Amies 
in his more reflective mood, “* must be intelligent in order to know or 
to remember, at least, how to put on the clothes correctly.” 

Mr. Amies had small, rather Pooterish beginnings. His father 
worked in the LCC, his mother in a Court dressmaker’s. Most of 
the time, they lived near Brentwood where Hardy went to school. 
There he was a succés fou as Jessica, and showed an early aptitude 
for fancy dress. On the advice of the Dai/y Express, he then went 
to France and Germany, where he worked his passage and broadened 
his mind in the second half of the nineteen-twenties. After Germany, 
Birmingham, where he became a salesman for the accurate Avery 
automatic weighing machine. The Avery was mostly sold to butchers 
and not many butchers bought it. It made Mr. Amies very unhappy. 
Then, from an empty sky, came his chance. A connection of his 
mother's cwned Lachasse. Digby Morton, who designed for 
Lachasse, had set up cn his own. Hardy writes his Aunt Louie 
a letter describing the connection’s wifc’s dress, the letter falls into 
the hands of the connection’s wife, and Hardy gets the job. He could 
not draw and he had no experience, but he had clothes in the blood. 
He remembers dropping the waist three inches; he remembers falling 
among friends (Messrs. Fowler and ffrench of decorating fame); 
he remembers a little suit called Panic, and he remembers a good deal 
of difficulty with his employer. Then he remembers the war. 

Mr. Amies’s war was the field security police, with lots of precious 
conversation, Patrick Leigh Fermor and J. C. Masterman, foHowed 
by the Belgian section of SOE in Baker Street and later in Brussels. 
It is impossible to telt from his book (which is fall of lines thrown 
away like “The greater part of these agents was, of course, recruited 
from the allied armies which had esceped to this country. All this 
time, Bourne and Hollingsworth were making up designs for me 

.”), but Mr. Amies hed a busy, uscful and efficient war. At the 
end of it, he sct up on his own in No. 14 Savile Row. 

At this point, his book gets down to business. There is some 
rather solemn philosophisin.g about Line and the Art of Fashion. 
There are some discussions of commerce (Mr. Amies’s first angel 
Was “a simple girl from Chicago.” ex-Virginia Cherrill, cx-Mrs. Cary 
Grant, ex-Countess of Jersey and now marricd again). There is 
some assessment of the shortcomings of London as a fashion centre, 
of the functions of a couturier (“I am the father of a family’), and 
some advice to young disciples. To women: don’t try it, it needs 
intelligsace. To men: it needs £30,000 initial capital. To the Press: 
“The whole Press must fearn to treat with great respect a model that 
is being copied continuously.” 

It is not a successful book because it is neither one thing nor the 
other, neither Mr. Amics’s story, nor a treatise on the dressmaking 
business. It is immensely hard and polished, and immensely soft 
and sticky. The fascinating thing about it is that it is written, with en 
embarrassing willingness to confess, by 2 man who in his own tinc 
IS an artist and a success. Yet the man, and with tim the quality 
of his occupation, remains an enigma. What can one make of a 
Pillar of civil’ sed society, and no fool, who concludes his biography 
with the following profundity : 
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Power in Trade 


Unions 
V. L. ALLEN 


A valuable analysis, based on examination of 127 
Trade Unions, is accompanied by tabulated statistics. 
The author is Staff Tutor in Trade Union Studies 
for the Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies. 

25s. net 


German Marxism and 


Russian Communism 
JOHN PLAMENATZ 


Marxist theories and Russian Communist distortions 


of the “‘gospel.”’ 
25s. net 


Lifer 
WILLIAM DOYLE 


Thisfis a first-hand account of the experiences of a 


man serving a life sentence for murder in one of 


America’s toughest gaols. 
12s. 6d. net 





FICTION 











Francis King 
THE DARK GLASSES 


Corfu is the setting for this brilliant novel by the author 
of The Dividing Stream (Somerset Maugham Award). 
10s. 6d. net 


Edward Hyams 
STORIES AND CREAM 


A selection from the shorter works of Edward Hyams. 
lls. 6d. net 


Rayne Kruger 
MY NAME IS CELIA 


The story of an Englishwoman with a strange mission 
in post-war Berlin. 
10s. 6d. net 


Charles Humana 
A LOVER FOR LUCIA 


An Italian village-woman takes a mysterious stranger 
as her lover, incurring the violent wrath of her con- 


servative neighbours. 
10s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS 
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i T. S. ELIOT 
The Confidential 

Clerk 


The text of Mr. Eliot’s new play, at present 
running in London and New York, in a slightly 


longer version than that used on the stage. 
10/6 








PHYLLIS BOTTOMI 


Against Whom? 
Book Society Recommendation 


Her new full-length novel, set in the Swiss mountains 
12/6 


The Other Landscape NEIL M. GUNN 


‘A really splendid manoeuvring of Highland songs, 
mists, seals, rum, cemeteries and learned conversation.’ 
—STEVIE SMITH: Observer. ‘Moments of wild humour 
—several scenes .. . as vivid and exciting as anything 
Mr. Gunn has done.’—Scotsman. 12/6 


Turgenev DAVID MAGARSHACK 


‘This new biography of Turgenev is based on a compre- 


including some correspondence with Flaubert which 
. A true and 
credible picture of Turgenev and his background.’— 
With 25 photographs. 25 


has only recently become available. . . 


The Listener 


The First Decadent JAMES LAVER 


The first full-length biography in English of the 
notorious French writer Joris-Karl Huysmans. ‘It is 
a fascinating, bewildering picture that Mr. Laver builds 
up, not only of Huysmans himself, but of the milieux— 
artistic, ecclesiastical and occult—in which he moved.’— 
The Times. ‘A tour de force . One perceives with 
vivid reality the time, the place and the atmosphere.’ 


GUY RAMSEY: Daily Telegraph. With 9 plates. 25/- 


Politics of Belief in Nineteenth 
Century France PHILIP SPENCER 


Mr. Spencer's book is a connected narrative of a vital 
period both for France's political development and the 
relations of Christianity with the modern world. It 
centres round three lively and controversial figures of 
Lacordaire, Michon and Veuillot—and is 
based on detailed and original research. ‘A brilliant 
book . . . at once sympathetic, learned and dispas- 
sionate."—A. J. P. TAYLOR: Observer. 

With 6 plates. 25/- 
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Anarchy and Order HERBERT READ 


This volume assembles all Sir Herbert's writings on the 
subject of Anarchism, including one essay now published 
for the first time 16/- 
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“A girl in the workroom who is making a good buttonhole jy 
surely as near God as a designer.” 
Yet I enjoyed his book nearly as much as I should enjoy being 
dressed chez Jui, and in rather the same sort of way. 
JENNY NASMYTR 


New Books on Gardening 


Town Gardening. By Robert Pearson. (MacGibbon and Kee.) 


12s. 6d.) 


Flowers in Town. By Joan Cowderoy. (Newman Neame. 9s, 6d.) 


Fruit from Trained Trees. By Dr. Stanley B. Whitehead. (Dent, 


10s. 6d.) 
Figs Out of Doors. By Justin Brooke. (Hart-Davis. 7s. 6d.) 


Two new volumes on town gardening will certainly attract many who 
find urban horticulture a depressing task. When considering town 
gardens one must think of the typical narrow plot and the backyard, 
and here I always think the main trouble lies in planning the area 
to make the most of the unpromising shape and to mitigate the walls 
and fences with which it is surrounded. On this design aspect I am 
sorry to say that Town Gardening is all but silent: it is really a general 
gardening book with some rather oblique references to town condi- 
tions. More pictures and plans of small gardens would have been 
an immense help. However, the lists of plants of various kinds are 
selected for town conditions and will be useful, though I think more 
might have been made of the use of climbers and other plants with 
interesting foliage for very shaded gardens; shade, in fact, and the 
damp, sour soil that so often goes with it, are very important problems 
which are barely looked at. The chapters on window boxes, tubs, 
trough gardens and the like are valuable, and bulbs and other indoor 
plants are briefly but adequately dealt with. 

Flowers in Town is a more chatty and superficial book with more 
emphasis on window boxes and indoor plants, on which the author 
is quite sound, and with more imagination about the limitations of 
the average town site. It lacks, however, the painstaking detail and 
the lists of plants in Mr. Pearson’s book. Avs it is, a good book on 
town gardening, with emphasis on the design problem, remains to be 
written. 

The training of fruit trees is a subject which frightens many ordinary 
gardeners; but it is certainly easier to prune and otherwise look after 
a cordon or espalier than to cope with a standard or even a bush tree, 
and in the small garden these compact forms are invaluable for every 
kind of fruit. Without being in any way original, Dr. Stanley B, 
Whitehead has, in Fruit from Trained Trees, produced a concise 
handbook which should take all the difficulty out of building up and 
maintaining trained fruit trees: he includes all the hardy top fruits, 
including the fig, and the soft fruits. There are numerous helpful 
diagrams and photographs; diseases and pests of each fruit are 
listed and a spraying calendar suggested. 

Mr. Justin Brooke has shown us, in the face of tradition, how readily 
peaches can be grown in the open as bush trees, and in Figs Out of 
Doors he provides a similar resumé of information on figs, which he 
has been growing in Sussex on a commercial scale for some long time. 
Mr. Brooke has an enquiring mind and is never ready to believe what 
he is told. In this book he shows just how easy it is to grow figs— 
and what a delicious fruit a ripe, fresh fig is—and in so doing he 
makes many amusing and trenchant observations on a variety of 
subjects which fig culture has brought to his notice. There are a 
number of useful illustrations. ANTHONY HUXLEY 


New Novels 
Fahrenheit 451. By Ray Bradbury. (Hart-Davis. 9s. 6d.) 


An Impossible Marriage. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. 
millan. 12s. 6d.) 


Soldier Adrift. By L. Steni. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Brapsury has for some time now been the white hope of the 
science-fiction boys, the vocal boys I mean, who write the articles in 
which phrases like ‘man’s upward and outward striving’ occur, the 
boys who talk about s-f being a significant new art-form (s-n-a-f?). 
Ballyhooed as a world-beater, the challenger came bounding down 
from the more literate heights of California as though he would 
knock those old Jack Johnson critics clear to Mars; with his first 
novel—kerplunk!—his backers edge out of their ringside seats 
muttering and tearing up their betting slips: one punch and Mr. 
Bradbury has knocked himself out. What happened? 

Well, he has certainly written some excellent short stories; and 
there are pages in The Illustrated Man and The Silver Locusts which 
have a strange, wistful music in them, graceful and slight and sad, 
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A Brilliant Press! 


THE HIDDEN HEART 


Jane Gillespie 

author of The Weir 
VIOLA GARVIN : “ An author who sees inside the 
human heart . . . this beautifully integrated tale .. . 
in every way this is an uncommon novel.” (Daily 
Telegraph) 
J. W. LAMBERT : “ Written with evident culture, 
exquisite charm and subtle delicacy.”” (Sunday Times) 
KINGSLEY AMIS: “A rich but finely controlled 
imagination.” (Spectator) 
RICHARD CHURCH: “Truly a 
(John o London’s) 

ls. Ck. Ch. ci. 

Book Society Recommendation. 12/6 


MAGDALEN KING-HALL 
Second Printing. ** Quite charming.” James Hanley. 
* The art of story telling involves suspense : we have 
this in plenty.” Elizabeth Bowen. 12/6 


ALAN CAILLOU The World is Six Feet Square 
Third Printing. “‘ A wartime escape story with a 
difference . . . their final escape through the German 
lines is highly dramatic.” Joseph Taggart. 12/6 


HELEN BRYAN Inside 
“The record of her experiences (in a women’s prison 
in America) interesting in its own right, is particularly 
so to English readers because of its similarities and 
contrasts with Joan Henry’s Who Lie in Gaol.” (Times 
Literary Supplement) 15/- 
Peter Davies 


work of art.” 


The Venetian Bride 



























Madame de Pompadour 
NANCY MITFORD 


Acclaimed by the critics as: 
“Incontestably her best book.’—cyRrIL CONNOLLY 
(Sunday Times) 

‘Authentic history . . . told with spirit, insight, sympathy and 
abundant learning.'—o. P. GOOCH (Daily Telegraph) 
‘One of the most succulent biographies I have read for a very 
long while.’—PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail) 
“Brilliantly readable . . . her scene is illuminated with the sparkle 
and wit we have learnt to appreciate in her novels.’-—JoHN 

LEHMANN (Broadcasting) 


Book Society Choice 22 illustrations 15s. net 


Selected Letters of 
Gustave Flaubert 


Edited and with Introduction by FRANCIS STEEGMULLER 


‘If anyone who loves literature has not read Flaubert’s letters 
then this is the place to begin.’—-CyRIL CONNOLLY 
(Sunday Times) 
‘A scholarly and beautifully produced edition of letters, which 
should do much to encourage the deeper study of Flaubert.’ 
—ENID STARKIE (Time and Tide) 
Book Society Recommendation Illustrated 18s. net 


The Sword of God 


RENE HARDY 
Translated by HUMPHREY HARE 


Acclaimed in France as a book of outstanding importance, this 
novel tells of the emotions of an individual caught up in the 
toils of the Indo-Chinese war. 12s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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MACQUOID AND EDWARDS 


DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by 
RALPH EDWARDS, C.B.E, F.S.A. 


Keeper of the Department of Woodwork, Victoria and Albert Museum. 


HIS great work—the acknowleded authority on ENGLISH 
FURNITURE—has been basically revised and enlarged. It isa 
work of which COUNTRY LIFE is intensely proud. It provides an 
advance on the knowledge and appreciation of English Furniture just 
as the design and presentation of the volumes reflect advances niade 
in book production during the last twenty-five years. 

First issued during 1924/27 the DICTIONARY at once established 
itself as a unique authority in its field and has retained this position 
ever since. In its new form it is a comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of English domestic furniture. The principal entries are extensive 
monographs in which social history, changes of taste, the impact of 
world events, and new developments in techniques are considered in 
relation to furniture and its accessories. 

The illustrations are a superb feature of the DICTIONARY and 
now number nearly 3,000, including 43 in full colour. 


3 volumes. 15” x 10”, Bound full buckram. Gilt Tops. 30 guineas net. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


2-10 Tavistock Street Covent Garden London W.C.2, 


TREY ILRY ihy AY Aaby AS AY AY A 
a 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 






* FOR BOOKS 


All new Books available on day of public- 
ation. Secondhand and rare Books on 
every subject. Stock of over three million 


volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American 


and Continental Magazines. 


Join The Book Club. Members BUY 
Books published at 9/6, 10/6 and 126 for 
only 3/6. Write for details. 


Foyles have depts. for Gramophone 
Records, Stationery, Handicraft Materials, 


Music. 


We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) % Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays (Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


Tagan ananOesnsyesnsn eeu endcneUaUueNQUNeNUCEOAAUOGLOUROLOONSOUONOOUNSOOUNESOUUCEOETEOOUGEOATOOOUCTTAOEOSOOUUAOUTUOOUEAOO OE OULEG CLEAN OUELSCHORSETPSESSO ERGO LEROY 











12 NEW 
Sherlock Holmes 


Stories 


The Exploits of 
Sherlock 
Holmes 


by the son of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
ADRIAN CONAN DOYLE 


and that famous detective story writer 


JOHN DICKSON CARR 





Twelve new stories based on cases mentioned by 
Dr. Watson but They 


have been desire of 


never recorded by him 


conceived with the single 
producing stories of the old vintage and providing 
excitement as the 


12s. 6d. net 


the reader with the authentic 


game gets once more afoot 


“How do the stories fit into the Holmes canon? 
And are they genuine puzzles? They are nearly 
all genuine, and genuinely solved, puzzles of the 
kind which Sherlock Holmes delighted in.” — Frank 


Swinnerton 


xx The 8 volumes of the SHERLOCK HOLMES 


tories by SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE are 
John 


still available also Dickson Carr’s authorised 


The Life of SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, 


April 8th 


PASSAGE EAST 


Carleton Mitchell 


Salt winds and salt 
exciting narrative of a race across the North 
Atlantic. 


information on the sea and on man’s relation to it 


waters give bite to this 
The story is told with a wealth of 


since the earliest days of sail. The author is one of 
America’s finest sea writers and photographers. 


2I1s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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like his Martiancreatures. Here, at least, is literacy and sensitiyj 
But his talent has remained potential; and with Fahrenheit 45} it ig 
revealed for what it is: a pleasantly fantastical mind, a bundle of 
convictions about culture and a mistrust of mechanised living, The 
plot (short-story-sized only) is set in that imprecise future where jet. 
bombers moan about Armageddon overhead, all four living-room 
walls are television screens and where firemen, far from Putting out 
fires, start them—fires of books. (For those in the back row who 
didn’t know, 451° Fahrenheit is the temperature at which book. 
paper catches light.) Montag, the fireman-hero, inevitably starts 
off an orthodox book-burning enthusiast, reads a book, dallies with 
an archly fey heretic, is converted, fights, runs away and, as inevitably, 
walks later towards the (by then destroyed) city with his outcast friends 
of the woods—professors; writers, priests—to bring back culture, 
A simple fable, well ornamented in places but by no means the first 
great s-f novel—-whatever that may mean. Put it side by side with 
any serious future-based satire, 1984 or Brave New World or Limbo'% 
or The Sleeper Wakes even, and Fahrenheit 451 drops to the level of 
a fairly good try; it is certainly not, in quality, up to the standard of 
his better short stories. 

I have been hard on Mr. Bradbury, not because of his own claims, 
but because of those of his supporters. His book, without in any 
way being important, is very readable. If there weren’t all this buzzing 
in my ears (and Mr. Bradbury will know what I mean) from the 
screams of the science-fiction fans I would have said ‘Fine, fine’ and 
no more. As things stand, an able talent is being blown adrift by 
the bellowing of his friends; and that’s a pity. Let’s leave sf 
(damn those initials!) for week-end reading, where it’s often more 
fun—for my money—than thrillers or Westerns, and let the writers 
who have something serious to say, as Mr. Bradbury may well have, 
say it as plain, straightforward writing (like it used to be before, as 
they say, The Wars); and let’s read it as such. 

With An Impossible Marriage we're safely back in Clapham. Miss 
Hansford Johnson has a keen eye and acute ear. Her story of 
adolescent love, the maturing of emotions, marriage and disillusion- 
ment, is told in great detail; and the gentleness she clearly feels 
towards her heroine is tempered by an ironical approach towards her 
other characters: Iris Allbright, the shallow, beautiful flirt; Leslie, 
bashful, dashing, brilliantined; Aunt Emilie, fading away into 
suburban insanity—and so on. Miss Hansford Johnson blocks in 
the background with sureness and economy: 

Ukeleles were fashionable All the young men tried, with more 
to play them. Dicky Flint, a blond, strap- 
ping lad a little older than the rest of us, and the only one at whom 
the accusation of ‘fast had ever been levelled (without justice, 
incidentally), was famous among us for being able to play ‘melody’ 
as well as accompaniment 


or less varying success 


ness 


The interest of the novel lies in the contrast between this kind of lon8 
perspective, this Proustian measuring of the past, and the past as it 
was really lived, with its ‘romance’ and ‘fastness’ and vows of eternal 
love. The contrapuntal interest is largely sustained. Two faults 
allow it to droop occasionally: first, there is, now and again, a 
running into each other of clashing colours, the pale greys and 
precise blacks of maturity, and the pinks and violets and yellows of 
flapperhood; at these moments when the mood is uncertain, the 
picture becomes blurred, like a three-dimensional coloured photo- 
graph seen without glasses; second, the book is perhaps fifty pages 
too long. 

Soldier Adrift is more ambitious than An Impossible Marriage, 
and succeeds less. The story of a troopship laden with bloody- 
minded men coming home after the war, its core is the struggle for 
mastery of a situation, involving the possibilities of plague, between 
the doctor, Rice, and the O.C., Colonel Hosford. There are moments 
when a real tension is achieved; but every time the tensions evaporate 
in overwriting. Literariness clots the book with embarrassing 
naivetés: 

“Death by drowning... that was in The Waste Land, wasn’t it?” 
‘Quand je descendais des fleuves impassibles....’ He caught the 
thin lilting of an impoverished voice. As Rice approached, the 
figure swung round. 
“Sorry.” 
“Why?” Rice asked. 
“For appearing either mad or drunk.” 
“That was Rimband, wasn’t it?” 
“Very hackneyed, I suppose. 
and my favourite poem.” 
No, Mr. Steni is altogether too aware of his sensitivity to get a 
clear sight of the people he’s writing about. For all his professional 
ability, they only come alive by fits and starts, as Mr. Steni forgets 
he’s an intellectual. 


But it is my cure for insomnia 


JOHN METCALF 
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NEW BOOKS 


WELLINGTON AND HIS ARMY 
G. DAVIES. 18s. net 
A new but authentic portrait of the Duke, taken from 
his dispatches and the narratives of his officers and 
} men. The three points of view, the General’s, the 
officers’, and the men’s—make up a picture which is 
very different from the usual one. 


GENERAL UNION 
H. CLEGG. 30s. net 


Y A study of the National Union of General and Muni- 
cipal Workers. 


IN PREPARATION 


f 
THE HOME LETTERS OF 
r. E. LAWRENCE AND HIS 
BROTHERS 
Med. 8vo. Illustrated. £3 3s. Od. 
Many unpublished letters of T. E. Lawrence reveal 
hitherto unknown aspects of him. The letters of his 


two brothers show the development of strong original 
characters. 

! = The letters of T. E. Lawrence will be introduced by 
The Right Hon. Sir Winston Churchill. 
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The QUARTERLY REVIEW 


| No. 600 APRIL 1954 8s. 6d. net 
| 
| 
| Tae ForeiGN Pouicy or NeviLLe CHAMBERLAIN By Robert Sencourt 
| Tae Greatest DipLomatist? By Captain A. L. Kennedy, M.C. 
| THe Srory OF THE ATLANTIC COMMITTEES By The Viscount Duncannon 


Towarps A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE MEANING OF HISTORY 
By The Rev. B. M. G. Reardon 


Caprrat PUNISHMFNT By J.C. Arnold 
| Queen EvszaperH I's LeGACy TO THE STUARTS By S. Reed Brett 
Byron’s Rivers By Lt.-Col. P. R. Butler, D.S.O. 
Tue Friscopat CHURCH IN SCOTLAND By Marion Lochhead 


In Memoriam: James, DUKE OF BERWICK AND ALBA 
Can Socta Sctentists Prevent WAR? By Anthony H. Richmond, M.A., B.Sc. 
Some Recent Books 
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A CAMBRIDGE BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 
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The Baths of Absalom 


James Pope-Hennessy 


“A strong character, a biting sense of words... . Everyone 
should read it.’’—Cyril Connoll 

“Brief but pungent He writes with such skill and charm 
that his n irrati\ e remains surprisingly fresh and gay.”’ 


vd 


Peter Ouenne 


Fig PP Oe, 


George Mikes 


Che inimitable mi kes turns a jaundiced eye on a group of seven 
highly successful competitors—and, of course, himself. 


Drawings by DAVID 7 1NGDON gs 6d 


Twin ‘Bleusingu 


Patricia Ledward 


An uncensored stors 1 turn ga' Rabela isian and materr 


of the arrival of twin nd their fi two years of life 10s 6d 


Open Arn 


Odette Joyeux 
Translated from the French by Elspeth Grant and 
Peter De Polnay 
“A study of passion in the great tradition of Les Liaisons 


Dangereuses. . . . Some readers undoubtedly experience mis- 
givings when famous actors or actresses take to writing 
fiction. . .. Mme. Joyeux shows an equal distinction in both 
sphere Times Literary Supplement, ros 6d 
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NEW BOOKS 


q 
Chureh and Society 
By MALDWYN L. EDWARDS, M.A., PH.D 7s. 6d. net 
In this book certain lines of enquiry are opened up to stimulate 
thought on matters of first-rate importance to those who seek 
the application of the Christian ethic in society. 


This Merrie English 


By ROGER RANGEMORE. JTJllustrated by SILLINCE. 6s. net 
This is a really funny book. It is a light-hearted history of 
English Literature somewhat in the manner of 1066 And All That. 
Sillince’s drawings have perfectly caught the infectious gaiety of 


tne text. 
Artist Without Hands 


By CECIL F. WALPOLE. With a foreword by FRANK 0. 
SALISBURY. I///ustrated in monochrome and colour. 5s. net 
This book tells the story of a wonderful achievement in the face 
of difficulties and crippling handicaps. In John” Buchanan, who 
was ‘born without hands* was found the blending of courage 
and skill that has rarely been equalled. Many illustrations of his 
work are given and the story of his life is vividly portrayed. 


John Wesley 


By C. E. VULLIAMY 4 New Edition 18s. net 
This full-length biog aphy has been out of print for some years. 
Reviewing the first edition The Listener said: “Every part of 
Wesley’s career which he touches Mr. Vulliamy contrives to make 
vital and interesting . . . the result is a series of clear-cut cameos, 
enlightening both the Methodist movement and the eighteenth 
century as a whole. . . . The author is particularly happy in his 
sketches of Wesley's associates, Whitefield, Charles Wesley, 
John Berridge, and so on. . . a book which is consistently good.” 

April 8 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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Other Recent Books 


The Concise Encyclopaedia of Antiques. 
Edited by L.G.G. Ramsey. (Connoisseur. 
42s.) 


Tr is always to be expected that a Connoisseur 
publication will present, attractively, first- 
class photography of choice collector's 
pieces. Here, in selection, range, arrangement 
and, above all, the pictorial representation 
of tactile quality, the photographers have 
reached a very high standard. Indeed, by 
the standards of reference-books, this 
encyclopaedia is an almost extravagantly 
handsome publication. 

Its precise standing as a reference book, 
however, may be open to argument. In 
fewer than three hundred pages, it treats of 
sixteen subjects—furniture, books, glass, 
embroidery, clocks, jewellery, miniatures 
among them. In each case a genera! survey 
precedes alphabetical reference and several 
of the headings have substantial sub- 
divisions. While the publishers themselves 
claim that they have produced “an invaluable 
‘counsellor and friend to the expert,”’ it must 
be said that any expert ought to have some- 
thing of a small library on any one of the 
subjects which, in so wide a sweep as this, 
can be allotted only twenty or so pages. 
Condensed, authoritative and thoughtfully 
arranged as it is, the text cannot, on physical 
grounds alone, provide adequate reference 
for the specialist in any of its departments. 

“The book which every would-be 
collector has waited for” is a fairer claim. 
For anyone with a taste for craftsmanship, 


this is perfect evocative reading. The 
illustrations—photographs and _line-draw- 
—, 
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ings—illuminate text roundly informative 
to the learner. No previous book of this 
type has come so near to taking the place 
of that best way of learning about antiques, 
which is being shown—and allowed to 
touch—the objects themselves under the 
guidance of an expert. 

Everyone who ever bought-—or thought 
of buying—a horse-brass, a sampler or a 
water-colour painting will find collector- 
ambition widened and deepened by the 
contemplation of this book. Its real success 
should be measured by its immensely 
evocative power to give delight. 

J. A. 


4 Handbook to the Life and Times of St. 
Theresa and St. John of the Cross. By 
E. Allison Peers. (Burns Oates. 21s.) 

THE contribution of the late Professor Peers 

to the study of religious and cultural life of 

Spain in the sixteenth century is well known. 

In his last work he performs the considerable 

service of writing what is at once an intro- 

duction and an index to the strange pas- 
sionate world of the great Carmelites. 

Part | forms a history of the Carmelite 

Reform; in Part IL there are short bio- 

graphies of the large number of persons 

involved as well as lists of convents and 
chronological tables of events. However, it 
is St. Theresa and St. Jehn of the Cross who 
will always interest the general reader: 
Theresa with her practical organising ability 
and John with his lyricism and feeling for 
nature. Anyone who wishes to know some- 
thing of the world in which they lived should 
go to Professor Peers: he treats it with 
sympathy, but throws a more critical eye on 
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the events he is recording than historians of 
the Carmelite order have generally done. 
The richness of this world is astonishing: 
fascinating quirks of thought and personality 
occur at every turn. One day perhaps we 
shall have a proper investigation into 
Spanish thought during the siglo d’oro, 
Professor Peers has done much to pave the 
way. 

AH, 


Chinese Art. By Judith and Arthur Hart 
Burling. (Thames and Hudson. 42s.) 
Tue art of Chinese painting is the use of the 
blank space. The authors of this book have 
shown their admiration of that technique 
by not hesitating to attempt, in their own 
words, a ‘ comprehensive ’ book on paint- 
ing, bronzes, ceramics, furniture, jade, 
architecture and the place of art in Chinese 

life. 

Yet the book, which is well illustrated 
from American sources, has a real value, 
It is not, and by its scope could not be, so 
much a work of reference for the expert asa 
book for those many people who are begin- 
ning to understand that superb crafisman- 
ship and devotion to the ideal of distilling 
the essence of a scene or an object has never 
been better exemplified than by Chinese art, 

Because it is not essentially a work of 
reference it is very readable. The authors 
have spent some twenty years in China and 
have a happy knack of making clear the 
meaning of some classic piece with history 
and folk-lore from the past, and anecdotes 
of the present. 

G. P. 


— — 
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| THE JOURNAL OF OPPOSITION 
Contents for April include : 

THE AFRICAN PROBLEM AND ENGLAND'S FUTURE by Sir Oswald 
| Mosley * CRIME AND PUNISHMENTS: An Open Letter to MR 
| VICTOR GALLANCZ x THE SITE OF EASTER by A. J. Neame 
| * CHARLES MORGAN BURNS HIS FINGERS by Roy Walker * 

ENCOUNTER and THE LONDON MAGAZINE x POETRY 1954 


Denis Goacher, Alan Neame, Edwin Morgan, 


Haugaard, and 


van 
Herbert Morrison The Defence Muddie; no 
Alternative Defence Plan; Hold Europe, leave Asia; 
re in favour of highly trained and paid regular Army ; 
uld live with scientists as the Medicis lived with artists 
“ realistic assumptions’ examined with realism; 
their way? The 
Disarmament, and Russia 


Disarmament: Mr. Attlee 


artin's elbow, 


2S. 6d. 
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coMPANY_MEETINGS 


~ ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
Record Production 


$4th annual general meeting of Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries Limited was held 
on March 31 in London. 
sir George E. Bailey, C.B.E., the Chairman, 

jn the course of his speech, said: During 1953 
your company once again established a record 
rate of production. Shipments invoiced both 
home and abroad totalled £86.1 million com- 

with £76 million for 1952, an increase 
of 13 per cent. ; 

Your Board considered it essential to reduce 
the ratio of stocks and work in progress to 
tumover. I am pleased to say that we have 
achieved some success, having increased our 
shipments by £10.1 million without any signi- 
fcant increase in actual inventory. More 
remains to be done. It is only by constant 
vigilance and careful balancing of many 
factors that this ratio can be kept under con- 
trol without impairing the output capacity of 
the factories and service to our customers. 

Total orders received during the year show 
a reduction compared with the previous year. 
This, together with our increased production, 
has naturally led to some reduction in the 
yolume of orders in hand. However, it is 
gratifying to note that these still amount to 
the comforting total of £124 million with 
éliveries extending into 1957. This reduc- 
tion carries with it some advantage in that it 
enables us to offer shorter deliveries for some 
products and so to increase our competitive 
advantage in those markets where deliveries 
are all important. 

The Group continues to play an important 
part in providing new generating plant for 
the British Electricity Authority. During 1953 
we commissioned an aggregate capacity of 
turbo generators on the B.E.A. system of 
more than 750,000 kW. The Metropolitan- 
Vickers Company's share of this total, over 
$50,000 kKW., constituted a record for that 


company 
EXPORTS 

Your Group continues to make an impres- 
sive contribution to the country’s export trade. 
During 1953 our shipments abroad exceeded 
those of the previous year by 14 per cent. and 
constituted a record in the history of the 
Group. 

You will have read in the Press about the 
future use of atomic energy in generating 
electric power. These developments so far 
envisaged only the generation of heat for the 
raising of steam and will, therefore, still 
require turbines, alternators and ancillary 

lant for the generation of electric power. 
Raturally we are watching these developments 
alertly and our research and design engineers 
are ready to take an active part in the solution 
of the many problems associated with the 
utilisation of this form of energy. 

I feel it necessary to emphasise again that 
the desperate measures being taken by our 
foreign competitors, coupled with the rising 
prices in this country, make it essential to 
redouble our efforts to reduce costs if we are 
to maintain our position. It is not sufficiently 
appreciated that since the war we have moved 
from a position of having no competition 
from German and Japanese manufacturers to 
one where they are increasing their engineer- 
Ing exports at a rapid rate. Most of their 
factories have been rebuilt on modern lines 
and fitted with first-class tools and equipment. 

Stockholders will be interested to know that 
their Board views the future with sufficient 
optimism to justify embarking upon a further 
long-term expansion plan for the manufacture 
of heavy electrical plant and steam turbines 
for both the M-V and B.T.H. Companies. 
Also the Edison Swan and Ferguson Pailin 
Companies are expanding their facilities in 
the television component and switchgear fields. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
One Hundredth and First Annual Meeting 


Speech of Algernon Denham, J.P. 
(Abridged) 
Tue 101st annual meeting of members of The 
Halifax Building Society was held in Halifax 
on March 29th, 1954, the President, Mr. 
Algernon Denham, J.P., presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the accounts the 
President said:— 

In recent years it has been customary for us 
to report a record accretion in our assets which 
during the year have increased from £194.7 
millions to £214.3 millions. Of our total funds 
81.64 per cent. are loaned on mortgage to 
269,687 borrowers whose properties are so 
well spread and selected as to leave us free 
from anxiety. 

Our paid up share department class 
balances have increased by over £18 millions 
during the year and the balances in our 
deposit department show an increase of 
£788,000. To our investors and depositors we 
have during the year paid or credited by way 
of interest and bonus £4,271,000, all interest 
and bonus being free of income tax as far as 
the investor is concerned. 

On investments over £5,000 and on limited 
company accounts, the Society pays income 
tax at the standard rate and on other invest- 
ments under a special arrangement at the com- 
posite rate of 4s. 10d. in the £ Over £200 
millions of our investors’ moneys attract the 
composite rate and the standard rate is at 
present applicable to investments totalling only 
£2,179,000. 

The surplus for the year of £869,005 is 
satisfactory and we have increased our general 
reserve by £500,000 to £10,000,000 and our 
carry forward by £224,205 after providing 
£144,800 to cover the recommendation of a 
bonus of 4 per cent. to our subscription and 
class 1 shareholders 

We appreciate the encouragement and drive 
which the Housing Minister is putting into his 
home-ownership campaign to which we shall 
give all the support we can consistent with 
safety. 

That it has been. and is still necessary to 
exercise a measure of rent control in a period 
of housing shortage no one will dispute but 
many anomalies can be removed. It is there- 
fore commendable that a Government with a 
small Parliamentary majority behind it should, 
at long last, display the courage to remedy par- 
tially an admitted injustice by new legislation. 

I regret to observe a growing tendency on 
the part of some societies to attract invest- 
ments of large capital sums from industrial 
concerns. This class of transaction which is 
contrary to both the aims and aspirations of 
thrift institutions, makes no appeal to our 
Society or to the movement generally. As 
such investments may be subject to early with- 
drawal, your Directors hold the view that 
their acceptance is to be deplored bearing in 
mind that mortgage lendings are for long and 
lengthening periods and I urge the Building 
Societies Association to consider making 
recommendations as to a limit on the intake 
of investments from any one source. 

From January 1952 our operative rate to 
class 2 investors has been 24 per cent. and 
from April 1952 to depositors 2 per cent. and 
at that time we decided to make a determined 
effort to maintain all our occupier-borrower 
mortgages at the then operative 4 per cent. 
rate. Maintenance of the 4 per cent. mort- 
gages precluded, for the time being, our pay- 
ing to class 2 shareholders a rate in excess of 
24 per cent., but as our old 4 per cent. loans 
are likely to be reduced during the year to 
half their 1952 total, the day is not far distant 
when our class 2 investors may have their 
patience rewarded, always provided that in the 
meantime there is no substantial downward 
trend in the bank rate and in the value of 
money gencrally. 
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ERICSSON TELEPHONES 
Sales Maintained 


Tue fifty-first annual 
Ericsson Telephones 
March 31 in London. 

Sir Harold A. Wernher, G.C.V.O., chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: The 
growth of the company during the past half 
century has been impressive. Although pro- 
found changes in trading conditions and 
customs have taken place, none of these has 
Stayed this steady expansion. During this 
period our labour force has increased thirty- 
fold while assets have gone up at more than 
double this rate. 

With regard to the accounts for the past 
year, invoiced sales were within a few pounds 
of those of the previous year and the slight 
recession in trading profits can be attributed 
to intensified competition. The trading profit 
of £946,574 compares with £987,782 in the 
previous year. Qut of this the State takes 
£486,513 in income and profits taxes, reducing 
the figure to £460,061; £300,000 is retained 
in the business as operating capital to finance 
future needs for machine and plant replace- 


meeting of 
held on 


general 
Ltd., was 


ments and to allow for the normal expansion 
of our act.vities. Shareholders get £132,706, 
or approximately 14 per cent. of the total 
profit. 


Since 1938 total dividends paid to share- 
holders have increased by 23 per cent.; the 
amount paid out in wages and salaries has 
gone up by 444 per cent.—nearly 44 times. 
Chis proves that our labour has benefited very 
substantially. . 

As to prospects, I order book 


think our 


justifies the hope that our labour force will 
be held at its present level 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
capitalisation of 
approved. 


£500,030 of reserves was 










POETRY BOOK SOCIETY 
The first choice of the recently formed 
Poetry Book Society is “The Death 
Bell” Poems and Ballads by Vernon 
Watkins, to be published by Faber 
on May 7th at 10s. 6d. 

The first recommendation is “The 
Pot Geranium” by Norman Nicholson, 
also to be published by Faber on 
May 7th, at 9s. 6d. 

Selectors for 1954 are John Hay- 
ward, Edwin Muir and Janet Adam 
Smith. Each year an independent 
Selection Board will choose a total 
of four volumes and make recommen- 
dations. The books chosen will be 
distributed to members in their first 
edition together with the Society's 
Bulletin. 

“By everyone who cares about 
English poetry, who worries about its 
present and has hopes for its future, 
the founding of the Poetry Book 
Society is an event to be heartily 
welcomed.” (The Times Literary 
Supplement.) 

You can become a member by 
sending your subscription of two 
guineas (£2 2s. Od.) to cover the four 
books to be chosen in 1954. The 
cost to you of each book will be the 
exact published price. No extra 
charge will be made for postage or 
packing, or for the Society’s Bulletin. 
Your subscription will be treated in 
the manner of a deposit—that is to 
say, at the end of the year you will be 
credited with any amount by which 
your subscription may have exceeded 
the prices of the four books chosen. 

Join now and send your remittance 
of £2 2s. 0d. to any bookseller or to 


Secretary, Poetry Book Society, 
7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue American recession keeps popping in 
and out of the Economic Survey for 1954 
so frequently that we must assume that Mr. 
Butler is much more worried by it than 
President Eisenhower. Indeed, the Presi- 
dent has refused to acknowledge that there 
is a recession. He is now mov.ng away 
from his dictum that if employment did 
not pick up in March he would start the 
emergency counter-recession measures. He 
has just said that nothing had developed 
which would call for a “slam-bang emer- 
gency programme.” This, no doubt, is 
what his economic advisers have told him to 
say, but the facts which are probably worry- 
ing Mr. Butler are the following. First, the 
index of American industrial production 
has fallen from its peak in May, 1953 by 
104 per cent., which is about the same as it 
fell in nine months in the 1949 recession. 
Secondly, U.K. monthly exports to the 
United States and Canada have fallen off in 
the same period by 27 per cent.—-although 
our exports to other dollar markets have not 
suffered badly. Thirdly, while the actual 
volume of inventories in the United States 
has not greatly changed the annual rate of 
new investment in business inventories fell 
by $6 billions in the last six months of 1953. 
Mr. Butler may therefore be afraid that 
disinvestment in inventories will go on until 
the actual level of business inventories ts 
pulled down, in other words, that the 
industrial recession will deepen and that 
we have not yet seen the worst in our export 
trade to North America. 


Signs of American Recovery? 

However, the Economic Survey for 1954 
was probably written months ago whereas 
the advice tendered to President Eisenhower 
is much more up to date. And today it ts 
definitely more hopeful. There are “some 
indications” of a “slight decline’ in unem- 
ployment in March. There are “some signs” 
of ‘‘increased business activity” in the farm 
equipment industry. The Secretary of the 
Treasury expects a pick-up in retail trade in 
May. And so on. On the whole, I am 
quite prepared to believe that the American 
recession will begin to flatten out in a few 
months. What so persuades me is first, 
that throughout this recession there has 
been no loss of business confidence (it 
might be said that business men have wel- 
comed it), and secondly, that a week ago 
the President announced a new stockpiling 
programme which will be concentrated on 
minerals and metals which are produced in 
the United States, some of which (for 
example, lead and zinc) have been in the 
throes of a depression. The objective may 
be strategic but the motive is economic. In 
the official jargon it is “to reactivate pro- 
ductive capacity ...and alleviate distressed 
conditions...in domestic mineral indus- 
tries.” In other words, the President is not 
going to admit the existence of an emer- 
gency, which might have a bad psychological 
effect, but he is starting the economic relief 
measures in the guise of defence to bring the 
recession to an end. 


Stockpiling and the Sterling Commodities 
The repercussions of the new American 
stockpiling on the economy of the sterling 


area should relieve Mr. Butler of some of hi® 
anxiety. The reason why we have so far 
suffered less from this recession than from 
that of 1949 is first, because we entered it 
from a strong currency position whereas in 
1949 the world was going short of sterling in 
the expectation of devaluation; secondly, 
because today the stocks and prices of ster- 
ling commodities in the United States are 
low whereas in 1949 they were high. It is 
significant that since the beginning of the 
year the prices of most of the commodities 
produced by the sterling area have risen 
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appreciably, for example, tin from £657 4 
£730 per ton, lead from £89§ to £91§, 73 
from £74§ to £80}, copper from £2314 tg 
£236, cocoa from 50.8 cents per Ib, to 594 
cents and tea from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per Ib, 
Only rubber has fallen from 173d, to 164d, 
per Ib. Although the new stockpiling Prd. 
gramme concerns only the domestic Metals 
and minerals of America, these commodities 
have international markets and a rise ig 
dollar prices will spill over into Sterling, 
The overseas sterling area will be richer, th 
value of its export trade will be higher, oy 
own exports of manufactures to the pro. 
ducers of these commodities will be larger 
and Mr. Butler will no ionger have to worry 
about taking counter-recession measures on 
a “national and international” basis, 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tue publication of an encouraging new 
Economic Survey and the strength of special 
features (like the irrepressible Gussies) 
caused the industrial share markets to open 
the new account, which will cover the 
Budget, on a cheerful note of rising prices 
and turnover. The sensation of the week 
has been the boom in GERMAN bonds. When 
these boil over, as they will very soon, the 
turn will come for other foreign bonds. 
JAPANESE should return to favour, but | 
would advise the investor to avoid the “iron 
curtain” and, if he must speculate, keep to 
the bonds of gallant GREECE which have 
already had a market run. (There is a 4 per 
cent. Greek railway loan which can still be 
bought at about 13j.) It is worth noting 
that while there are no Argentine bonds on 
the market, there are plenty of sterling com- 
pany shares which have been depressed by 
the refusal of the Argentine Government to 
allow remittances of profits and dividends. 
* * . 


SOME notice was taken in the financial Press 
of the recent visit of Mr. Eugene Black, 
President of the World Bank, to the Argen- 
tine and his interview with President Peron. 
If Argentina wants to attract American 
capital for the development of her industry 
and oil, it is expected that she will first be 
asked to satisfy foreign capital in the matter 
of the blocked remittances. Certainly, the 
country could now afford to relax her cur- 
rency restrictions. In 1953 she secured a 
surplus on her balance of payments of 
1,771 mn. pesos against a deficit of 1,890 mn. 
pesos in the previous year. This was due 
largely to the cut in imports, so that foreign 
countries cannot expect the benefit of this 
recovery to go to them rather than to the 
Argentine consumer. However, a partial 
resumption of foreign remittances should be 
possible and sterling companies should be 
treated more favourably seeing that Argen- 
tina has a huge surplus in her trade with 
Great Britain. 
. * * 

IF the investor does not want to speculate on 
the good intentions of Senor Peron he might 
safely buy the shares of FORESTAL LAND 
which, having opened up a tanning extract 
business in South Africa, is no longer 
dependent on Argentina. In the year to 
December, 1952, the Company earned 48 
per cent. and paid 12 per cent. These earn- 
ings included the profit from Argentine 





quebracho, which could not be remitted, s9 
that if Senor Peron relaxed the ban on 
remittances the dividend could be immedi. 
ately increased. Actually the dividend of 
12 per cent. was paid from reserves, for 
the South African profits have so far been 
ploughed back into the business. The 195} 
earnings will undoubtedly be higher and 
before long the shareholders will reap the 
benefit of the new developments. Either the 
dividend will be raised or another bonus dis. 
tributed. A bonus of one-in-four was dis. 
tributed in July last year and as the interim 
dividend was maintained at 3 per cent. the 
market is expecting at least the 12 per cent, 
again for the year. At 39s. 6d. the shares 
would then yield over 6 per cent. 


7 - * 


WILLIAM Doxrorb £1 shares have risen to 
43s. on the maintenance of the 5 per cent, 
interim dividend on an increased capital, 
They were as low as 32s. this year and on 
their past record they well deserve their 
present price. The future of British ship- 
building is not so rosy but the chairman 
stated in October last that they had three 
years work ahead and on account of their 
popular marine oil-engines they are not so 
vulnerable a trade as other shipbuilders, 
For five years they have regularly distributed 
bonus shares—from one-in-ten to one-in- 
fourteen last September. In January this 
year they distributed one-for-one and it is 
clear from the present announcement that 
they will pay 14 per cent. or 15 per cent. in 
all for the year ending June, 1954, against 
the equivalent of 11% per cent. in the previous 
year. At 43s. the shares yield 7 per cent. if 
the distribution is 15 per cent. 


1 AM asked by a small investor whether 
ENGLISH STOCKINGS at 7$d. can be regarded 
as a reasonable investment. It is so rare to 
find a “penny share” with any investment 
status that I replied in the affirmative, but 
it is an unusual stockings share, having 67 
per cent. of its investments in Klinger 
Manufacturing and the balance spread over 
a wide range of industries. In 1953 it 
raised its dividend to 20 per cent. out of 
earnings of 25 per cent., so that the yield is 
over 104 per cent. Klinger having last paid 
25 per cent. out of earnings of 50 per cent. 
there is some security behind English 
Stockings. 
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5. Extract from 
Cicero. (6.) 
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(Davies). (6. 

12. ——— with none, as 
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. Hood's fools? (9.) 
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Nice (9) 
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Ophidian rage (@&.) 
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Shilling container. (6.) 
The affianced of Stephen Guest. (4, § 
Misty old grot. (Anag.) (12.) 
Paradoxically everyone down, (3, 2.) 
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Solution will be published on April 16th. 
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